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Motorization— T'actics—Organization 
Major M. H. Thomlinson, Infantry 


“Git thar fustest with the mostest men.” 


[LITARY 
solving anew an old problem, 

that of improving the mobility of fight- 
ing units. The automotive industry 
offers many possibilities in the way 
of speeding up transport, but motors 
are heavy and we have to remember 
that no matter where wars start, they 
generally end in the mud. Wars not 
only end in the mud, but many of them 
have mud as a prominent feature 
throughout the operations. It is then 
necessary to keep clearly in mind dur- 
ing any discussion of Army motor 
transportation that the motors of a 
fighting unit and of its supply trains 
should be able to negotiate muddy 
roads and poor terrain. The mobility 
problem consists at present in deter- 
mining the extent to which motors 
shall be supplied to fighting units, the 
capabilities of the motors that should 
be supplied, and the effect on tactical 
methods that will result from increas- 
ing the mobility of all or part of the 
elements of a combat team. While 
these things are being determined, the 
present organization of combat groups 
will necessarily undergo modification. 
Preliminary to an examination of 
the subject of motorization, it is de- 


sirable to define the term. 
heretofore 


men are engaged in 


As used 


motorization means the 


substitution of motor transportation 
for animal transportation. But this 
definition is and leaves no 
room situations in which 
motor transportation is used whole- 
sale for the tactical and strategical 
movement of troops. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, “motorization” is 
defined as the movement of all the ele- 
ments of a combat group (men, weap- 
ons, equipment and supplies) by 
motor transportation. The motors 
may be either integral with the unit 
organization, or integral only in part, 
the remainder being so pooled in a 
higher unit as to be available when- 
ever required. The allied term 
“mechanization” is defined as that sit- 
uation in which men are transported 
in and fight from armored machines. 

In the United States in the year 
1900 there were approximately 21,200,- 
000 horses and 3,400,000 mules of all 
ages and classes. In 1920 the num- 
bers were approximately 21,400,000 
and 5,800,000, respectively. If we 
were to start to mobilize tomorrow 
under the classic six army plan there 
would be required approximately 388,- 
600 horses and 329,700 mules. It is 
estimated that the quality of the 
horses and mules was never better 
than at the present time and that 
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sufficient animals suitable for military 
purposes can be obtained for mobiliza- 
tion. Some time, of course, would be 
required to assemble and train the 
animals and there might be an initial 
shortage of the passenger-carrying 
type, but these disadvantages are only 
temporary. The urge for an increased 
use of motors does not arise from a 
general shortage of animals. 


From the viewpoint of the troop 
commander, military transportation 
is divided broadly into three parts— 
movement of supplies, that of weap- 
ons, and that of men. Motor trans- 
port has to date met all these three 
needs, but only in a limited manner, 
because the motors have been, in gen- 
eral, of the type that is confined to 
good roads. Furthermore, no motors 
have yet been produced that are well 
suited, or in quantity, for the trans- 
portation of the horses and mules of 
animal-drawn weapons, communica- 
tions vehicles and combat trains. 


We were therefore confronted, in the 
World War, with the peculiar condi- 
iion that a brigade or division made 
strategically mobile by the use of 
motor transport for men and weapons 
was at the same time, and as a direct 
result thereof, made tactically im- 
mobile. And immobile it remained 
until the animals could be brought up. 
Similarly, a division whose foot troops 
were transported by truck but whose 
animal-equipped elements—guns, ma- 
chine guns, communications units, and 
so on—moved by marching, was not 
merely immobile, but it lost its char- 
acteristics as a self-contained combat 
group until such time as its various 
component parts could be reassembled. 
The power of any unit is based on the 
characteristics of its various elements 
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and weapons, in the proper grouping that 
of the same, and on the coordinatio, prob 
of their fire and movement. We may fits ¢ 
therefore say that the war-time use o; a mé 


motor transport for the movement of and 
large units destroyed the existing bal but 
ance between fire power and mobility ae 
and, for the time being, made the unit; mak 
incapable of doing the work for which sary 
they were intended. eacl 
T 


Why should we base our new experi. 
com 


ments in the use of motor transporta 
tion on a system that the World War 
showed to be unsatisfactory? An) 
system that makes a combat uni 
strategically mobile but tacticall) 
immobile is at least susceptible of im 
provement. Similarly, any system 
that sets up radically different rates 
of mobility for the various components 
of a combat team is subject to ques 
tion. Maneuver warfare demands mo 
bile fighting units. But mobility is 
never assured unless the unit’s com 
ponent transportation is on hand. 
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Our present division, admittedly one 
of tremendous fire power and with 4 
mobility at least as great as that with 
which the World War was fought, was 
built up with a careful regard for the 
balance that must exist in the mobil 
ity of the various fire producing ele 
ments. The rate of march of the 
whole was based on the rate of the 
foot soldier. The possible rate of ad 
vance of the auxiliary weapons Was 
considerably in excess of that of the 
foot soldier, thus enabling them, iv 
action, to move forward by echelon 
and at all times have some weapos 
disposed for the immediate suppor 
of the foot soldier. As stated above, 
the system of moving troops by truck 
during the World War, and since 
taught in the service schools, destroy* 
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that balance for the time being. The 
problem, then, is to adapt the bene- 
fits of the automotive industry in such 
a manner that our combat teams, large 
and small, may become more mobile 
hut still retain and have immediately 
available all the elements that go to 
make them up and which are neces- 
sary to accomplish the ends for which 
each team is designed. 


The four elementary operations in 
combat are reconnaissance, protection, 
the main blow and pursuit. Consider- 
ing the main blow alone, results are 
generally obtained by selecting a crit- 
ical point in the enemy’s position or 
area and then applying to it such a 
superiority of fire that the foot sol- 
dier is enabled to advance into the 
enemy's ground and drive him out. As 
to the means by which the superiority 
of fire is obtained, it was found in 
the World War that the guns and ma- 
chine guns had most to do with keep- 
ing the enemy down in his holes. But, 
though the guns could “conquer the 
ground,” they could neither occupy 
nor hold it. An enemy forced down 
into his trenches by fire was rarely 
beaten; as soon as the storm was over 
le came out again and was as dan- 
The tank, introduced 
to take care of machine guns that had 
escaped the bombardment, was a pow- 
erful factor in keeping the enemy in 
his trenches, but it had inherent char- 
acteristics that made it incapable of 
either mopping up or defending 
ground. So it was discovered, or re- 
‘liscovered, in the war that the key 
‘0 the main blow was the individual 
man who was trained to advance with 
bullet, bomb, and bayonet and drive 
the enemy from his holes, or kill him. 


geTOuS aS ever. 


Nothing has happened since the war 


that leads us to believe that the char- 
acteristic features of a successful at- 
tack have been changed. The only 
important development is that the taec- 
tical mobility of tanks, formerly about 
that of foot troops, has been increased. 
But the inherent weaknesses of the 
tank still remain. 


The increased mobility of the tank 
may, however, permit of its use in 
large numbers in raids, in wide en- 
velopments, in turning movements, 
and the like. 


As to raids, the cavalry raids of the 
Civil War and of the Manchurian cam- 
paign showed the futility of these op- 
erations as affecting the general out- 
come of the war. Whether the wars 
of the future will permit raids to be- 
come any more profitable remains to 
be seen. However, knowing that raids 
are still possible, they can be antici- 
pated and their effect neutralized by 
a suitable echelonment of supplies and 
by other means. 


It is in wide envelopments, in turn- 
ing movements, and in some special 
situations that the high speed tank 
can be used to great advantage. But 
if we examine the characteristics of 
the tank and compare them with the 
known requirements of a force used in 
an envelopment or other form of at: 
tack against an enemy organized for 
defense, it is seen that the tank alone 
will not suffice. A tank represents 
armored, mobile fire power, plus a 
great crushing ability. But it can 
operate only on favorable ground and, 
so far as we know at present, only 
during hours of reasonable visibility. 
The tank is an excellent target, is 
vulnerable to a variety of weapons, 
must keep moving to avoid destruc- 
tion by gun fire or by bombs from 
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planes, cannot drive the enemy from 
his holes, and cannot hold and con- 
solidate ground once taken by foot 
troops. With so few powers and so 
many limitations, how can a special 
weapon like the tank expect to prevail 
against a defender who has any free- 
dom of action in selecting the place 
of and preparing the means for his 
defense? The experience of the war 
clearly showed us three things: First, 
that a force on the defensive immedi- 
ately digs in and erects obstacles; 
second, that fire alone cannot conquer 
an enemy; third, that a fight is not 
over until the individual foot soldier, 
suitably armed, has advanced into the 
enemy’s ground and has driven him 
from his holes, or killed him. 


It is obvious, then, that the tank 
alone cannot make a successful at- 
tack against an enemy properly organ- 
ized for defense. Can tanks sup- 
ported by artillery doso? The answer 
is still no, and for the same reasons. 
Can tanks supported by artillery and 
machine guns do so? No, again, and 
for like reasons. The machine gun 
is a splendid fire producer but ma- 
chine gunners exist, like artillerymen, 
to serve the guns; they have no réle as 
individuals. 

We must conclude, then, that no 
grouping of weapons is sufficient to 
overcome an enemy on the defensive 
unless it includes all those elements 
that are necessary to overcome the 
means that the enemy has set up to 
preserve himself. Those elements 
must include the man who is armed 
and trained to advance alone into the 
enemy’s ground and seek him in per- 
sonal combat with bullet, bomb, and 
bayonet. 


But to get back to the question of 



























































motorization. If we accept the cop. 
clusion that neither tanks alone po, 
tanks, guns, and machine guns, qj) 
capable of being readily motorized, cay 
hope to succeed against an enemy or. 
ganized for defense, we must adopt 
one of two courses. We must either 
motorize the foot soldier so that the 
fighting team will be complete, or ely 
determine for just what purposes , ry 
motorized force of special weapons cay 1V, 
be used, and then, if warranted, pro 
vide such a force in G. H. Q. or other 
reserve. 
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Taking up the second case first, the 
purposes for which a motorized force 
of special weapons can be used profit 
ably are in general those in which 
great speed and fire power are re 
quired, but in which there is necessity 
for occupying and holding ground. 
Such occasions might arise in meeting 
engagements, in the attack of troops 
unprepared for defense, in critical 
periods during an assault or defense. 
in the occupation and destruction of a 
vital point such as a bridge or rail: 
road, or in a pursuit. The component 
parts of such a special force are al. 
ready partly motorized ; the light tank 
group is mobile both strategically and 
tactically, motorized portée artillery 
has the same characteristics, machine 
guns can be motorized both strategic 
ally and tactically as indicated below 
for motorized infantry. The assembly 
of such a special force in G. H. Q. re 
serve should offer no great difficulty if 
a few motorized machine gun units, 
similar to the divisional machine gu! 
battalions of the World War, are 
available. 


As to the first case, before we reac! 


conclusions, let us experiment with the 
motorization of the foot soldier, n° 
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as an individual, but as a fighting 
team. The system set forth below 
provides both strategical and tactical 
mobility and ensures the simultaneous 
movement at the same marching rate 
of all elements of the team on both 
good and bad roads. Let us try the 
following: 

Abandon all horses and mules. Car- 
ry the foot soldier in cross-country 
i'4-ton trucks, his special weapons 
and communications material in cross- 
country cars, the contents of the pres- 
ent combat train in cross-country 34- 
ton trueks, and the contents of the 
present field train in cross-country 
1\4-ton trucks. Tow the kitchens be- 
hind similar trucks provided to carry 
water. Provide additional cross-coun- 
try cars for skeleton gun crews and 
for reconnaissance purposes. Retain 
motorcycles. 

Now, a few words as to types of 
transportation. The cross-country car 
has already demonstrated its utility 
on unfavorable terrain. The same car 
has been converted for cargo purposes 
by substituting a small body for the 
rear seats; this body can be made with 
capacity to hold a machine gun (Mat- 
thews’ machine gun cart) and some 
ammunition, a mortar, a 37-mm. gun, 
or the battalion communications 
equipment, with room to spare. Cross- 
country trucks are under test and give 
promise of great utility. Though they 
are at present special equipment, it 
seems quite possible ultimately to 
make them correspond much more 
closely to commercial types. 

The next step is to ensure inter- 
changeability between the vehicles of 
the regimental field train and those of 
the division trains. The advantages 
‘re obvious. Let us do this by aban- 


doning all of the existing heavy types 
of transportation in the division trains 
and adopt instead, 114-ton trucks with 
balloon tires—the cross-country type. 
Such a change would reduce greatly 
the destruction of roads and bridges 
and would make our trains much more 
mobile on the average roads in this 
country. It is desirable to devise some 
similar system of interchangeability 
by which a constant supply of cross- 
country cars, with reconnaissance and 
special weapon bodies, can be assured, 
but this will have to await the more 
extensive adoption of this new piece 
of equipment. 


The building up of a reinforced 
motorized brigade is a simple matter. 
Add to the Infantry brigade, motor- 
ized as above, light tanks, motorized 
portée 75s, the necessary motorized 
medical detachment, and a suitable 
supply, repair and maintenance unit. 
It may be argued that such a column 
would be too heavy for some of our 
country roads. What of it? You 
can’t eat your cake and still have it. 
If you want 75s and tanks you must 
accept their weight along with the 
weapons. 

It appears, however, that a proposal 
to experiment with so large a force as 
a reinforced brigade is unjustified at 
the present time. The expense would 
be enormous and we have had no ex- 
perience with motorized small units on 
which to build up the system of motor- 
ization of the brigade. But there is a 
further and more potent objection to 
motorizing a brigade organized “as 
is.” Our accepted combat groups are 
the reinforced battalion and _ the 
division. The brigade is merely an 
assemblage of the smaller groups. 


As to the smaller combat group— 
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the battalion—the powers and limita- 
tions of the major component element 
——the rifle companies—has led to a cer- 
tain type of organization, i.e., three 
rifle companies, a machine gun com- 
pany, and a platoon of howitzer com- 
pany weapous, all supported by a vary- 
ing amount of artillery fire. 


If we visualize the powers and limi- 
tations of the combat group—the bat- 
talion organized approximately as at 
present, but endowed with a mobility 
far in excess of what any one of its 
elements now has, it is obvious that 
the present grouping of the weapons 
is unsatisfactory. 


Let us see how we might modify the 
present organization of the battalion 
for motorization. In the first place, 
the new mobility would make it more 
necessary than ever to have light ar- 
tillery attached, rather than in sup- 
port. Mobility might also put the 
battalion beyond the range of the heav- 
ier artillery; the loss of the fire and 
smashing power of artillery we could 
make up for in part by adding to the 
battalion a company or more of light 
tanks. Motorization has its weak- 
nesses; the motor vehicles are even 
more vulnerable to gun fire than are 
tanks, and they are more vulnerable 
still to fire from mobile gun mounts— 
the enemy’s tanks. Therefore, we ought 
to supply the battalion with weapons 
that can be placed quickly in action 
against tanks; this can be done by in- 
creasing the present quota of howitzer 
company weapons. If the new infan- 
try mortar turns out to be unsatisfac- 
tory as a tank weapon, we might well 
make all the weapons of the motorized 
battalion 37-mm. guns or, possibly, 
caliber .50 machine guns. Lastly, we 
should add a unit suitably equipped 













































for repair, maintenance, and supply. 
The following is, then, suggested a 
the composition of an experimenta| 


small combat group: 
Hq. and hq. co., containing: 
Intell. plat.; Com. plat.; Supply rep, ang 
main plat.; cross-country cars and trucks 
motorcycles with side cars, and repair 
trucks. 
1 co. It. tks.—improved type when avail. 
able. 
1 btry. 75-mm. guns—tmotorized porté. 
1m. g. co.—guns and limited ammni. 
tion on converted cross-country cars, skele- 
ton gun crews on cross-country cars, remain. 
ing personnel on cross-country trucks. 
1 ho. co. carried similarly to m. g. 
2 rifle cos., carried in 1%%-ton cross 
country trucks. 
C. tr., %-ton cross-country trucks, 
F. tn., 144-ton cross-country trucks. 
Med. det., 114-ton cross-country trucks. 
Cross-country car—driver, one man and 
400 lbs. of gun and ammunition or commu 
nications equipment. 


Transportation for such an outtit is 


reckoned at the following rates: 


Cross-country car—driver and 3 men. 
Converted cross-country car—driver, one 
man and 400 Ibs. of gun and ammunition or 
communications equipment. 
%-ton cross-country truck—1 for each 
combat wagon. 
1%-ton cross-country truck—1l for each 
field wagon or 9 men; 1 extra to tow each 
rolling kitchen and to carry water; extras 
for gas and oil. 


After sufficient experimentation 
with such a motorized small combat 
group, we can determine the composi. 
tion of the larger organizations and, 
at the same time, of the system of sup 
ply. 

As we advance in motorization there 
is one more piece of motor transporta- 
tion that may, when brought up ' 
date, be of value. It is the passenger 
tank, designed in the World War ' 
move men through fireswept zones 
into vital enemy territory, where the 
men “de-tanked” and fought on the 
ground. This tank was a piece of very 
special equipment, it is true, but its 
purpose lay in carrying out that reli 
able old rule—get to the vital areas 
first with the most men—not machines. 


F. 


Hi year 1927 ended, and 1928 be- 
ce with events that definitely 
closed certain international controver- 
sies and gained time for peaceful dis- 
cussions on unsettled questions. The 
Western Hemisphere, Africa and Eu- 
rope are at peace; Asia is no worse 
than usual. It may be well to review 
some of the recent changes and to 
estimate the prospects for 1928. 





























THE 
The Sixth’ International Confer- 
ence of American States, which con- 
vened at Havana on January 16, ce- 
mented friendly relations throughout 
ihe Western Hemisphere. The pres- 
ence of many distinguished delegates 
gave this Congress the semblance of 
an American League of Nations and 
aroused keen interest in Europe. 
Largely because of fundamental dif- 
ferences in traditions, race, language, 
customs and ideals, the idea of a Pan- 
American political union has devel- 
oped slowly. Politically, the Spanish- 
American Doctrine, the doctrine of 
Brazil, and the Monroe Doctrine have 
long been in conflict. The problems 
of the Pan-American Union, however, 
are simple as compared to those of the 
league of Nations. The American 
‘ountries represent three main racial 
sroups—the Spanish, the Portuguese 
and the Anglo-Saxons. They lack the 
deep-seated animosities and jealousies 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


_Previous conferences—(1) Washington, 
(le Janeiro, 1906: (4) Buenos Aires, 1910: (5) Santiago, Chili, 1923. 


Danger Zones 


A General Survey 
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that centuries of warfare and eco- 
nomic strife have developed in Europe. 
Delegates to the Havana conference 
recognized the difficulty of establish- 
ing complete accord, but displayed a 
strong desire for constructive co-op- 
eration. Previous conferences had 
confined their activities to social and 
economic problems of common inter- 
est; the Havana discussions added ju. 
dicial, legal and communications prob- 
lems as well. There is no doubt that 
Colonel Lindbergh’s flights to Mexico, 
Central America and Cuba released a 
flood of enthusiastic good will which 
prepared the way for mutual under- 
standing. Spurred by the prospect of 
airport developments, the conference 
gave fresh impetus to another commu 
nications project which is destined to 
have far-reaching influence upon Pan 
American relations. The plan, which 
has been under consideration for sev- 
eral years, is to construct an inter- 
national highway that will connect 
Washington, Mexico City, Quito, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo 
and Rio de Janeiro. Confidence and 
respect that come from co-operation 
in economic and social matters are far 
more important than politics to the 
growth of friendly spirit among the 
American nations. 

Mexico has settled down to compara- 
tive calm. On November 13 there was 
an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 


D. C., 1889; (2) Mexico City, 1901; (3) Rio 
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General Obregon, the only remaining 
presidential candidate. Three would- 
be assassins were captured. Two of 
them died from wounds received dur- 
ing the chase; the third was executed. 
Their statements implicated «four 
others, who were arrested on Novem- 
ber 21 and executed two days later. 
The Calles administration continued 
its vigorous measures to stamp out 
the last traces of the Serrano-Gomez 
revolt; General Oscar Aguilar was ex- 
ecuted November 18, General Bertani 
on December 3 and General Hector 
Lucero on December 4. On November 
7 the Mexican Supreme Court handed 
down a decision that declared uncon- 
stitutional the confiscatory features 
of the oil laws, which have caused 
much trouble between Mexico and the 
United States. The way is now open 
for the prompt settlement of these dif.- 
ferences. President Calles has re- 
sponded cordially to Ambassador 
Morrow’s straightforward efforts to 
improve relations between Mexico and 
the United States. With the affairs of 
both countries is in strong and capa- 
ble hands, there are excellent pros- 
pects for increasing co-operation and 
friendship. 


AFRICA 


No disturbances worthy of note are 
threatening the peace of Africa at 
present. In South Africa a situation 
is slowly developing that may lead 
to sharp conflict between the natives 
and the European settlers, but there 
is no immediate danger of a flare-up 
unless events elsewhere encourage it. 
In Egypt King Fuad has songht to 
establish an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, so as ‘to complete Egyptian inde- 
pendence and to secure more satisfac- 
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tory relations between the two na. 
tions. A satisfactory basis has beep 
reached for agreement on the use of 
water from the Nile for irrigation. I 
the French and Spanish controlled 
areas of Africa, fighting between the 
European forces and native tribesmey 
has ceased. 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


European nations are making some 
progress politically, and great strides 
in the field of economics toward bar. 
monious relations. Briand and Strese. 
mann have consistently sought peace. 
ful settlements of international dis. 
putes. M. Briand has been particular. 
ly successful in untangling a series of 
ugly snarls. He is credited with settle 
ment of the difficulties between Italy 
and Jugoslavia over Albania (Treaty 
of Tiravna) ; between Russia and Po- 
land over the assassination of a Soviet 
envoy in Warsaw ; between Poland and 
Lithuania over Vilna; and _ between 
France and Italy over anti-Fascist 
propaganda, the visit of Italian war- 
ships to Tangiers and other trouble 
some matters. His efforts have eased 
the tension of international relations 
in Europe. While the diplomats have 
thus been engaged, business men have 
not been idle. International trusts 
(cartels) for the production and dis- 
tribution of steel, chemicals and coal 
have been put in operation. The move- 
ment towards economic consolidation. 
regardless of territorial boundaries, is 
spreading and is emphasizing the de 
sirability and practical usefulness of 
political union. The idea of creating 
the United States of Europe, thoug) 
still far from realization, is growing. 

England is in the throes of a new 
industrial revolution. Her compli: 
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cated industrial organization, thrown 
badly out of gear by the changed con- 
ditions that followed the World War, 
is slowly adapting itself to meet the 
stiff competition of American and Eu- 
ropean manufacturers. Unemploy- 
ment remains the most vital domestic 
problem of the government. Ten per 
cent of the industrial workers have 
yo work. The depression affects the 
coal, cotton, wool, shipbuilding, steel 
and their affiliated industries. The 
coal industry has suffered most; 20 
per cent of the miners are still un- 
employed. However, conditions are 
better than they were a year ago, and 
there are some prospects of further 
improvement. Leading capitalists and 
representatives of the British trades 
unions have agreed to confer upon in- 
dustrial relations and a scheme for 
the “rationalization” of industry. Sir 
Alfred Mond, head of the Imperial 
Chemical Laboratories, Ltd., and chief 
sponsor for rationalization, defines it 
as the “full application of science and 
scientific methods to industry, secured 
by unification of all the processes of 
production and distribution.” The 
plan has been used for several years 
past in some branches of the British 
cotton trade; it is the basis of the 
European cartels; is being tried on a 
national seale in Italy and Russia, 
and has proved tremendously success- 
ful in the hands of Henry Ford. 
Whether the necessary co-operation 
between the capitalists and the unions 
will materialize remains to be seen. 
British industry must change with the 
times or go bankrupt. 

Germany is rapidly regaining her 
Strength. Her unemployed workers 
number about three-fourths of a mil- 
lion; business failures are fifty per 


cent below the 1913 figures; her coal, 
metal and textile industries are thriv- 
ing; her currency is on a sound basis, 
and she has met promptly all the pay- 
ments required under the third year 
of the Dawes Plan. Mr. Gilbert has 
issued a plainly worded warning 
against extravagance in national, state 
and municipal expenditures. Further- 
more, he advocates definite determina. 
tion of the reparation total that Ger- 
many will eventually be required to 
pay. Dr. Schacht, head of the Reichs- 
bank, supports Mr. Gilbert on the 
economy and reparations issues. The 
political situation is naturally unsta- 
ble, and there is a growing movement 
to reduce the states to administrative 
departments of the Reich. Irrespec- 
tive of what coalitions form to sup- 
port the ministry in power, the guid- 
ance of German affairs remains largely 
in the hands of President Von Hinden- 
berg, Dr. Schacht, Defense Minister 
Gessler and Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann. They are holding Germany to 
a course that will lead to prosperity. 


France pursues the policy that the 
loss of 1,400,000 men in the World 
War has fastened upon her. Security 
has become an obsession that colors 
all here policies. While M. Poincaré 
performs miracles to keep the franc 
from plunging into the bottomless pit, 
France continues to expend large sums 
at home and abroad for military pur- 
poses. M. Briand acclaims the fact 
that the French Army is now reduced 
to half the 990,000 pre-war strength, 
and that the Navy has been cut from 
882,000 tons to 465,000. He tactfully 
ignores the French air force, but irre- 
sponsible Parisian journalists gloat 
over its ability to reduce London, 
Manchester and Liverpool to smoulder- 
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ing ruins within the space of twenty- 
four hours. Although M. Briand is 
giving whole-hearted support to the 
League of Nations, he misses no op- 
portunity to negotiate directly for “re- 
gional compacts” that add to French 
prestige and potential military power. 
He hopes to make the league powerful 
enough to secure arbitration of all in- 
ternational disputes; but whether the 
league works or not he is determined 
to insure security for France. 

In Italy, political developments 
overshadow economic changes.  Ital- 
ian industries are becoming increas- 
ingly productive and stable; gold 
standard currency has at last re- 
turned. Politically, the Facisti have 
added to their power and to the power 
of their dictator. They have discarded 
universal suffrage and territorial rep- 
resentation. Mussolini coutrols the 
Fascist Grand Council, which censors 
the list to the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. Only Fascisti are listed. 
No other political party can exist 
legally, and even the Fascisti are 
rigorously restricted to members of 
long standing and proved loyalty. 
Suffrage is now limited to those who 
pay syndicalist dues. If Mussolini 
pulls the reins much tighter his horse 
may go over backwards. 

Lightning flashes from the middle 
European danger zone are now rumb- 
ling away in harmless echoes. Lithu- 
ania and Poland furnished the spot- 
light action. Since 1920 an armed 
truce has existed between them, as a 
result of the Polish seizure of Vilna. 
There have been repeated rumors of 
hostilities resumed. Despite definite 
knowledge that the Soviet Union 
would support Lithuania, Marshal 
Pilsudski, -the Polish dictator, has 





maintained a threatening attitude. 
With the stage all set for the begin. 
ning of another great war, matters 
reached a crisis early in December. 
Marshal Pilsudski finally put the ep. 
tire matter into the hands of the 
League of Nations. At the council 
table in Geneva, Marshal Pilsudski 
and Premier Waldemaras of Lithv- 
ania faced each other, tense and silent, 
Impatient of parliamentary delays and 
routine, Pilsudski interrupted, “Gen- 
tlemen, I have not heard the word 
‘peace’ mentioned. I came here to 
hear that word .’ And then, ad- 
dressing Premier Waldemaras direct- 
ly, he shouted, “Is it Peace or War?” 
M. Briand interposed and _ secured 
agreement. The Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier war is ended, and a special 
commission of the league is to super: 
vise negotiations for the final settle 
ment of all differences. 





Kemal Pasha has again asserted his 
power as dictator of Turkey. He re 
cently caused the arrest in Constanti- 
nople, Adana, and Smyrna, of a hun- 
dred Communists. Shortly after the 
Armistice, Red agents filtered into 
Turkey and established several propa- 
ganada centers. All went well until 
1924, when a new Turkish law made it 
high treason to attempt to overthrow 
the existing government. The enforce: 
ment of that law checked propaganda 
for a time, but the principal Red 
agent, Chefil Husin Bey, soon renewed 
his activities, under cover, in Constat- 
tinople. Kemal Pasha’s move adds 
one more setback to the Bolshevik 
campaign for world-wide proletarian 
revolution. Turkey’s anti-Red move 
ment is important in itself, and also 
because of its possible effect upon 
Persia and Afghanistan. Those two 
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countries are now quiet, though more 
pro-Russian than they were a few 
vears after the war. The Turks have 
started something that may checkmate 
Bolshevik propaganda in Asia Minor 
and Northern Africa. 

Affairs in India are progressing 
more favorably. The Indian statutory 
Commission, headed by Sir John Si- 
mon, sailed on January 20, two years 
ahead of the time set by the Act of 
1919, to investigate Ways and means 
of extending more nearly complete 
self-government to India. The fact 
ihat this Parliamentary commission 
contains no Indian members aroused 
lively resentment at first, but now it 
appears that important Indian organi- 
zations are willing to co-operate. Pre- 
mier Stanley Baldwin did much to 
soothe ruffled pride when he said, “Let 
Indians dismiss any imputation of in- 
feriority. They will be approached 
as friends and equals.” 

The December crisis in Russian poli- 
tics demonstrated Dictator Stalin’s 
firm hold on the machinery of the 
Communist party. Trotsky, Zinoviev 
and about ninety less important mem- 
bers of the Opposition were cast out 
of the party. According to late news 
dispatches, Stalin became weary of 
having the malcontents remain in Mos- 
vow, and on January 10 had the Ogpu 
‘secret police) escort them to various 
widely separated points in far distant 
provinces. Stalin’s action puts great 
difficulties in the way of Trotsky and 
his followers, but they have faced 
sreater odds before now, and may yet 
lind ways to promote their radical 
program, 

The economic recovery of the Soviet 
Union continues apace. Recently 
published statements show that rail- 


way construction has increased the 
1913 mileage by twenty-five per ecnt. 
The number of locomotives, passenger 
coaches and freight cars now in ser- 
vice is about thirty per cent greater 
than in 1923. The new railway exten- 
sions, instead of being the haphazard 
result of private enterprise, are thor- 
oughly co-ordinated with growing na- 
tional industrial projects. Though 
much remains to be done, the Bolshe- 
viki are gradually solving many of 
their industrial and transportation 
problems. 


In foreign affairs, Stalin’s régime 
has not fared so well. The Bolshevik 
foreign policies have met rebuffs re- 
cently in Latvia, Poland, Roumania, 
Turkey and China. The Council of 
the League of Nations tlatly rejected 
the Russian disarmament proposals 
submitted on November 30 by M. Lit- 
vinor. The Soviets proposed to dis- 
solve all armies, navies and air forces; 
to destroy all weapons, military stores 
and means of chemical warfare; to 
scrap all warships, fortresses, naval 
air bases and war industry plants; to 
abolish all general staffs; to discon- 
tinue all citizen military training and 
all appropriations for military ex- 
penses. M. Stresemann advocated simi- 
lar, though less drastic measures, and 
called attention to the neglected dis- 
armament provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. The representatives of other 
nations, however, demanded concrete 
evidences of security before they would 
consider such absolute terms for dis- 
armament. The Russian proposals 
may serve well as propaganda to in- 
fluence the European masses in any 
future crisis that may arise. As prac- 
tical measures for present use, the 
Russian proposals are unacceptable. 
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China, in spite of internal] discord, 
is beginning to show remarkable unity 
in her dealings with foreign nations. 
The northern factions have consist- 
ently opposed Russian influence, and 
the Southerners have now repudiated 
their former Bolshevik affiliations. 
Communist riots terrorized Canton 
for a few days (December 11 to 14) 
and some similar disorders occurred 
at Hankow about the same time, but 
Nationalist troops soon ended the up- 
rising with wholesale executions of 
known and suspected Communists. A 
sharp Nationalist reaction against the 
Bolsheviki resulted in the prompt de- 
portation of all Red agents, political 
and commercial, who could be lo- 
cated. All Chinese factions are now 
anti-Communistic. Moreover, both 
Peking and Nanking have independ- 
ently withdrawn their sanction from 
the unequal treaties that formerly 
fixed the status of foreigners in China. 
In addition, both Chang Tso Lin, the 
Northern leader, and the Shanghai 
bankers have protested against the 
proposed loan of forty million dol- 
lars from American bankers to the 
Japanese controlled Manchurian Rail- 
way. With the Chinese factions in 
substantial accord on important phases 
of China’s foreign relations, internal 
discussions may be less difficult to 
overcome. 


The three main factions are prepar- 
ing to renew the struggle for suprem- 
acy. Chang Tso Lin bases his army 
upon Manchuria. He has won and 
lost Peking several times in the past, 
but at present his hold upon that city 
seems fairly secure. Rumor has it 
that he aspires to the Emperor's 
throne, and that he has even selected 
June 28 of this year as the most 





























































auspicious date for his coronation, fe 
may receive support from Japan, but 
he will have to defeat the Nationalis; 
armies before he can realize hig am. 
bition. Chang Kai-shek, who once ae. 
cepted aid from Moscow that enabled 
him to conquer half of China, is again 
at the head of the Nationalist move. 
ment. He is now outspoken in his 
opposition to Communism, and ap- 
pears willing to accept help from Japan 
or any other foreign nation that will 
support the Nationalist aims. His 
strength comes from the Southern 
provinces in the Shanghai-Nanking 
area. The third important leader, 
Feng-Yu-Hsiang, occupies a central 
position, from which he can withdraw 
in emergencies to his base in inner 
Mongolia. Recently he has made over. 
tures for co-operation with the Na 
tionalists, and has moved some of his 
forces against Chang Tso Lin. That 
movement apparently ceased as soon 
as Japan landed some marines at 
Tsingtao to protect Japanese interests 
in the Shantung peninsula. Genera! 
Feng has an unrivaled record for 
treachery which bodes ill for the Na- 
tionalists if they accept him as an 
ally. The 1928 campaigns in China's 
civil wars will probably eliminate one 
of the three main leaders. 


Throughout the world, the coming 
year promises inrportant develop: 
ments. General elections will be held 
in France, Germany and perhaps in 
Great Britain. The political pendu- 
lum is swinging away from narrow 
conservatism towards liberalism. Do- 
mestic affairs may suffer, but interna- 
tional relations should profit from 
this change. There are still many 
dangerous unsettled international is- 
sues that may disrupt the peace that 
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al compacts, all present serious prob- 
lems. The regional compacts closely 
resemble the old “balance of power” 
scheme. Russia stands alone and 
Europe is blocked off into combina- 
tions. France heads a group that in- ; 
cludes Belgium, Jugoslavia, Roumania, ®°¢ primarily for security. 


ternational problems. 








New Machine Rifle Marksmanship 
Course for Cavalry 


HE War Department has approved for the sea- 
son of 1928 a new Machine Rifle Marksmanship 
course for the Cavalry. This course replaces the 
tentative one that the Cavalry used in 1927. 


In the new course all the firing is from the prone 
position, except 10 shots from the kneeling or sitting 
position in the instruction practice. 

The new qualification course prescribes an eight- 
inch bull’s-eve target at 200 and 300 yards, and 
includes both rapid and slow fire at 500 and 600 
yards. 


now prevails. Security, disarmament, The League of Nations reflects these 
war debts, reparations, Communist alignments. With half-hearted sup- 
propaganda, territorial disputes, in- port from Great Britain, and no help 
iense nationalism and the new region- whatever from Russia and Italy, the 
league can do little more than offer 
an open forum for the discussion of in- 
Such agree- 
ments as have been made, either 
through the league or independently, 


Czechoslovakia and Poland. Italy 48 a spirit of mutual distrust and fear 
has partially succeeded in aligning Al- governs international relations, there 
bania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. can be no assurance of peace. 

















Attack Intervals of Rifle Units 


Lieut. Col. R. H. Kelley, Infantry 


HROUGHOUT the development 

of the art of war, infantry combat 
formations have changed with the de- 
velopment of weapons; but the morale 
factor has remained a constant. 


When shock weapons constituted 
the chief reliance, infantry formed 
shoulder to shoulder to shoulder and 
in compact masses of great depth 
such as the Macedonian phalanx and 
the Swiss battle. As missile weapons 
developed in effectiveness the deep 
formations yielded to linear, although 
a certain depth was essential to the 
attainment of fire power. From the 
ten ranks used in the time of Gustavus 
Adolphus, infantry lines gradually be- 
came thinner as the musket was im- 
proved in range and rapidity of fire. 
With the appearance of smokeless 
powder and the bolt-action rifle came 
the final change from close order in 
double rank to the single line of skir- 
mishers. 

Intervals between skirmishers have 
varied. They reached their maximum 
after the Boer War (1899-1904), when 
a rifle squad front exceeding 100 paces 
was advocated as an attack formation. 
But as intervals increased and the tar- 
get presented by the squad became 
negligible, squad control and _ fire 
power per unit of front decreased until 
in attack the line lacked threat or 
effectiveness. Then intervals between 
skirmishers were contracted to half 
a pace. Attainment of fire superiority 
was given first consideration. Use of 
cover and flexibility in maneuver were 
regarded as secondary. Then the ap- 
pearance of automatic weapons again 
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forced consideration of the targets 
presented by riflemen during the at. 
tack. This time, fire power, squad 
control, use of cover and problems of 
battlefield morale were recognized as 
of vital importance. As a result the 
40-pace front for the rifle squad, the 
deployment used during the World 
War, and with marked success, was 
adopted as best meeting all require 
ments. 


In post-war studies the carefully 
evolved 40-pace squad front has been 
officially discredited. Our present 
regulations (T. R. 420-85) encourage 
an elastic interval between skirmish. 
ers (although five paces is to be under- 
stood when the interval is not speci- 
fied in the command for deployment). 
This variation ignores basic principles 
of battlefield psychology founded upon 
the force of habit. Efficiency in the 
squad team throughout the perils and 
dangers encountered within the in 
fantry area can be maintained only 
if the fighting formation is simple and 
always under control. Disregard of 
factors tending to break down morale 
constitutes an invitation to team dis 
integration and to disaster. 


THE INFANTRY AREA 


In modern warfare the infantry is 
the only branch that habitually comes 
into personal contact with the enemy. 
The “Infantry Area” extends from the 
forward artillery to the enemy’s lines. 
Within this area the infantry com 
mander cannot share responsibility 
for failure or success. Here the com 
flict is usually won or lost, and here 
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occur $4 per cent of all battle cas- 
ualties. 

Combat problems within this area 
have been met by adding to the infan- 
try certain Weapons and organizations 
necessary to insure the advance. These 
include automatic weapons, grenades, 
the light mortar, the 37-mm. gun and 
tanks. When required, accompanying 
artillery is attached. However, the 
rifle and bayonet have remained the 
principal infantry weapons — light, 
highly mobile, essential to victory, in- 
dispensable to the morale of the man 
whether fighting on foot across open 
country or through woods, in smoke 
or in darkness. 


THE RIFLE SQUAD 


In order to carry out its mission 
within this area the infantry is or- 
ganized into a series of teams on the 
basis of function or the weapon with 
which equipped. But all teams are 
auxiliary to one, the rifle squad, the 
advance of which is essential to the 
success not only of the local engage- 
nent, but of the entire campaign. 


Infantry operates by fire and move- 
ment. Within the rifle squad fire 
power is supplied by seven rifles, one 
automatic rifle and grenades for use 
in certain situations. Bayonets fur- 
nish the equipment for shock action. 
This squad constitutes a combat team 
for the United States Army compar- 
able to the combat groups of the Brit- 
ish and French. Across the Atlantic 
the automatie rifle is considered the 
principal fire weapon of the combat 
croup, to which the rifles are second- 
ity. In the American team the seven 
rifles are the main weapons, with the 
‘utomatic rifle furnishing a powerful 
reserve of fire power. Our rifle squad 


is capable of strong aggressive action 
in a wide variety of situations. 

Movement of the rifle squad is ex- 
clusively on foot. The morale of the 
men is not aided by attention devoted 
to animals or any mechanism. Rifle- 
men are trained to seek personal con- 
tact with the enemy, to destroy his 
power to resist, and to hold ground 
that they have occupied. Their battle 
formations have been developed solely 
to accomplish this mission. 

The attack deployment of the rifle 
squad should insure control by the 
team leader of its fire power and move- 
ment. He can control neither if the 
men are spread over too wide a front. 
Too compact a formation invites de- 
struction by hostile fire. Each man 
should be allotted an individual zone 
of action, permitting certain latitude 
in use of cover, selection of firing posi- 
tions and exercise of personal initia- 
tive. The corporal should be able to 
observe, control and impress his per- 
sonality upon each member of his 
squad. He can exert this influence 
over a maximum front of 40 paces, a 
deployment also meeting the demands 
of fire power, movement and mainte- 
nance of morale. 


THE COMBAT TEAM 

The importance of the rifle squad 
as a combat team cannot easily be 
overemphasized. It is highly mobile 
and capable of crossing terrain im- 
passable to other units. Armed with 
rifles, an automatic rifle, grenades and 
bayonets, the squad is equipped for 
both fire and shock action. By train- 
ing, the personnel is interchangeable 
within the squad. Any group of rifle- 
men assembled under a corporal may 
be organized and function as a combat 
team. 
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The training of this team of rifle- 
men is directed solely toward insur- 
ing efficiency in action. It must carry 
out its mission of attack during all 
the distractions to be expected within 
the infantry area, including dangers 
faced by no other infantrymen nor by 
the personnel of any other branch of 
the service. Mounted men may be 
carried into and out of danger by a 
horse, machine gunners and artillery- 
men are steadied by the mechanical 
service of their weapons. Riflemen 
are exposed to every destructive 
agency in possession of the enemy. 
Their minds are not diverted by horse 
or mechanism. Knees may become 
weak from fear or fatigue, but if the 
rifle squads fail, the entire attack 
will break down. Battlefield psychol- 
ogy is a determining factor. 

Training in time of peace should be 
free from any psychological threat to 
the efficiency or existence of the rifle 
squad as a combat team. Such a 
threat exists in the elastic interval be- 
tween skirmishers not only authorized 
but prescribed by our present training 
regulations. 

INTERVALS AND EFFICIENCY 

The maintenance of the integrity 
and formation of the rifle squad as a 
combat team should be made a matter 
of habit in its personnel by means of 
drills and combat exercises. This 
habit of interval cannot be acquired 
while the front of the deployed squad 
varies at the pleasure of the drill in- 
structor. If only one interval is used 
habitually, this will be retained un- 
consciously even in situations involv- 
ing great psychological stress. The 
squad team will remain intact and 
the advance will not stop. 

The squad frontage adopted must 


































insure flexibility, control, fire power, 
use of cover and room for individya) 
maneuver. These requirements are 
all met with the men deployed at five 
paces. If elastic intervals are taught, 
when exposed to bursting shells o; 
sweeping small arms fire there will be 
an uncontrollable tendency to expand 
the squad front to the maximum or 
to contract it to the minimum eyer 
used in drill or maneuver. Expansion 
will inevitably result in loss of contro} 
by the corporal, the disappearance of 
men lacking enthusiasm for continu 
ing the advance, and the consequent 
disintegration of the squad team. 
contraction will crowd the men into 
a narrow front, unconsciously seeking 
the comfort of close physical associa 
tion when death threatens, with the 
result that the squad becomes a target 
for the enemy’s fire, especially for his 
machine guns. In either case the 
squad team disappears, a result of 
ignoring the fundamentals of battle 
field psychology. 


It is recognized that certain situa- 
tions require other than the forty-pace 
front for the rifle squad. In advane 
ing through woods, through smoke, or 
in darkness, intervals must be reduced 
to the limit of visibility. When cross 
ing exposed terrain, increased inter- 
vals may be necessary to avoid obser 
vation. The team formations must be 
sufficiently flexible to meet any situa: 
tion. Special situations, however, are 
usually of short duration and should 
be met by specific instructions when or 
after the original deployment is or 
dered. Any change from the five-pace 
interval should be regarded as nece* 
sary to meet a special situation—and 
exceptional. . 

The forty-pace rifle squad front fur 
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nishes an excellent unit of measure in 
figuring frontages for the deployment 
of larger units. 


The front occupied or covered by 
rifle organizations should habitually 
be calculated in terms of the squad 
team—forty paces. A section is usual- 
ly deployed with its three squads in 
line, resulting in a front of 120 paces 
(100 yards). If a front of less than 
10 yards is ordered, two squads 
should be deployed on the first line 
and the third squad held in rear. The 
two squads on the line would each 
occupy forty paces with intervals be- 
tween them and on the flanks. They 
would cover but not occupy the pre- 
scribed front. Similarly a platoon ad- 
vancing in two echelons may cover a 
front of 150 yards or more, the leading 
section being deployed with increased 
intervals between squads, and not by 


extending the intervals between the 
men. 


Keeping distinct intervals between 
squads permits the identity of these 
important combat teams to be empha- 
sized and provides reom for a certain 
amount of maneuver. The section 
leader may distinguish the three 
squads—not the twenty-four men—of 
his command, a difficult matter if the 
squads are deployed without clear in- 
tervals between them. This is an item 
of even greater value to the platoon 
leader. In a checker-board formation 
the six squads of a platoon may cover 
frouts up to 250 yards. When de- 
ployed at wide intervals each squad 
might well refuse its flanks to a lim- 
ited extent to provide itself greater 
security. The forty-pace squad front 
should be regarded as a formation to 
be used habitually in the initial de 
ployment. This unit of measure is not 


practicable under our present training 
regulations. 


Since the Civil War the interval be- 
tween skirmishers has fluctuated as 
weapons developed and battlefield con- 
ditions changed. In 1861 it was pre- 
scribed that skirmishers would be used 
to clear the way for and protect the 
advance of the main corps. The ha- 
bitual space between the men in skirm- 
ish line was fixed at five paces. The 
front of a line of skirmishers could be 
extended by increasing the interval 
between “groups of four men.” No 
provision was made for changing the 
interval between skirmishers. The 
line of battle was close order in double 
rank. About three volleys made it 
necessary to cease firing to allow the 
smoke to clear away or for the line 
to advance in order again to see the 
enemy. After the Civil War (1868) 
the line of battle was retained, and 
firing was by file, rank, and volley. 
The security and reconnaissance mis- 
sion of the skirmisher was extended 
under certain circumstances into a 
battle function, a result of the intro. 
duction of the breech-loading rifle. 
The combat group of four skirmishers 
was retained. The “habitual inter- 
val” of five paces between skirmishers 
was unchanged, although there was 
provision for increasing or diminish- 
ing this by specific order. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations of 
1891 prescribed a two-pace interval be- 
tween skirmishers and retained the 
provision for elasticity. The skirmish 
line was now the accepted battle for- 
mation, although volleys from double 
rank were to be fired under certain 
circumstances. The “normal attack” 
was prescribed in which superiority 
of fire was to be secured and main- 
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tained by the rhythmic action of an 
advancing line of skirmishers. No 
change in the attack formation ap- 
pears in the 1901 L. D. R., although the 
Infantry was then equipped with the 
flat-trajectory Krag-Jorgensen rifle, 
and smokeless powder had been adopt- 
ed. In the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions of 1911 the skirmish line consti- 
tuted the recognized attack formation. 
The interval between skirmishers, 
however, had shrunk to half a pace 
(one man per yard of front). This 
prescribed interval might be increased 
or diminished (?) as desired. The 
“normal attack” had disappeared. At- 
tainment of fire superiority was evi- 
dently considered paramount. 


The five-pace interval between skir- 
mishers was restored in the Infantry 
Drill Regulations of 1918 and 1919. 
Great stress was laid upon the instrue- 
tion of the individual riflemen in 
marksmanship, use of cover, the de- 
velopment of initiative and general 
combat efficiency. The importance of 
the rifle squad as a combat team was 
emphasized—a result of battlefield ex- 
perience in the World War. These 
considerations, influenced also by the 
effectiveness within the infantry area 
of the machine gun and other weapons 
of precision, brought about the resto- 
ration of the forty-pace front for the 
rifle squad as the usual deployment 
for attack. This formation 
nically and tactically correct, ensur- 
ing efficiency in fire, movement, use of 
cover, and shock action. It is psycho- 
logically sound and facilitates the per- 
sonal control of the squad team by its 
leader. 


is tech- 


In 1923 appeared Training Regula- 
tions 420-85, replacing corresponding 
parts of Infantry Drill Regulations 


‘front are designed to increase the 


































(Provisional) 1919. In the new tex 
the paragraphs that prescribe the 
method of deployment as skirmishers 
ignore, curiously enough, the psycho. 
logical importance of any habitual jn 
terval. For example: 


“9. To deploy as skirmishers —a, (1) 
Being in any formation, assembled: 1, Ax 
skirmishers (so many paces), 2. MARCH 
." If no interval is designated, the 
men deploy at 5-pace intervals.” 


The wording of the text quoted 
above prescribes the use of an elastic 
interval between skirmishers, although 
in the last sentence five paces is men 
tioned, possibly to serve as a working 
average. It is evidently the intention 
by this means to meet the various situ. 
ations inherent in combat. The wide 
variations encouraged in the squad 


probability of success and to reduce 
casualties within the infantry area. 
This doctrine might be sound were it 
not for the human element in war, the 
ever-present morale factor. It forgets 
the great psychological value of 
habit of interval so well learned in 
drill that it becomes second nature 
and will therefore be retained un 
consciously even during the heat of 
battle. When exposed to great danger, 
to death from an unseen source, met 
tend to yield to panic, to seatter, or 
to crowd together. Only by training. 
discipline, the development of morale 
and group spirit may this tendency 
be overcome and the team continue t0 
work as a unit, The psychological 
habits in the squad personnel esse? 
tial to battle efficiency center around 
the integrity of the team. A squad 
front must be established that pre 
cludes bunching or extension and 
consequent loss of control by the team 
leader. 


To this end the paragraphs of Trait 
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‘ng Regulations 420-85 mentioned be- 
low should be changed as indicated : 

9. To deploy as skirmishers,—a. (1) 

Reing in any formation, assembled: 1. As 
skirmishers, 2. MARCH. 
(2) The corporal places himself in front 
of the squad, if not already there. Moving 
at a run, the men place themselves abreast 
of the corporal. Nos. 1 and 2 on his right, 
Nos. 3 and 4 on his left, rear rank men on 
the right of their file leaders, extra men on 
the left of No. 4. All men then conform to 
the corporal’s gait. The men deploy at 5- 
pace intervals. 

%. The interval between’ skirmishers 
may be changed after deployment to meet 
a special tactical situation. 

Od. If deployed, to increase or diminisi 
the interval: 1. Skirmishers, 2. Extend 
(Close) to (so many paces), 3. MARCH. 
The men move by the flank toward or away 
from the guide until the new intervals are 
obtained. 

Ish (Added). Change in the interval 
between skirmishers will be regarded as 
exceptional. Extended fronts will be cov- 
ered by increasing the intervals between 
squads and sections, 

2). To deploy in line of squad columns, 

a. Being in column of squads, twos, or 
files, to deploy in line of squad columns: 
1. Squad columns, 2. MARCH, or 1. Squad 
columns, right (left), 2. MARCH. 


b. Executed as prescribed in paragraph 
24, except that each squad, if not already 
in column of files, executes left by file and 
follows its leader. Leaders of squads in 
rear of the leading squad of each section 
conduct their squads in double time to their 
places abreast of the leading squad of the 
section, at the designated interval. If no 
interval is designated, 40-pace intervals are 
taken. Intervals less than 40 paces will 
not be designated unless required by the 
tactical situation. 


25e (Added). If deployed in line of 
squads in any formation, to increase or 
diminish the intervals between squads. 1. 
Squads, 2. Extend (Close) to (so many 
paces), 3. MARCH. Squad leaders conduct 
their squads toward or away from the base 
squad until the new intervals are obtained. 

25¢e change to 25d. 

25d change to 25e. 

28. To deploy as skirmishers from line 
of squad columns.—Being in line of squad 
columns to deploy as skirmishers: 1. As 
skirmishers, 2. MARCH. Each squad de- 
ploys, the skirmishers forming in the same 
relative order as in deployment from close- 
order formation. 


If this change were written into the 
regulations, one important threat to 
the advance of infantry would disap- 
pear. 





Secretary of War: 


» 


4. Regular Army. 


parade. 





Precedence of Army and Navy Units in 
Parades 


ENDING the revision of Army regulations rela- 
tive to ceremonies, the following recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Army-Navy Board as to precedence 
of the Army and Navy in parades is approved by the 


1. Cadets, United States Military Academy. 
2. Midshipmen, United States Naval Academy. 


United States Marines. 
5. United States Naval forces. 
6. National Guard and Naval Reserve organiza- 
tions that have been federally recognized : 
a. National Guard organizations. 
b. Naval Reserve organizations. 
7. Other organizations of the Organized Reserves, 
National Guard, Naval Militia and training units 
in the order prescribed by the grand marshal of the 
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© you know that you are missing 

a lot of fun if you do not own and 
operate a small moving-picture cam- 
era? But the fun you are missing is 
merely incidental compared to the 
fact that you are letting pass, un- 
recorded, incidents and events in your 
and your family’s lives. Why let the 
babyhood and childhood of your chil- 
dren pass into hazy memory, when by 
merely pressing the button on one of 
these small cameras you can keep their 
living likenesses with you as long as 
you live. And think what the films 
would mean to these same youngsters 
years hence. 

Small moving-picture cameras are 
remarkably simple and easy to oper- 
ate, and anyone who will read the 
short instructions that come with them 
can take good pictures. Around the 
lens on the front is a diagram of the 
correct exposure to give; set the point- 
er on the name of the object you wish 
to photograph, look in the finder and 
press the button. As long as you hold 
it down the camera will take pictures. 

Three sizes of film are used in mo- 
tion pictures. The 35 mm. is standard 
and will be so referred to hereafter. 
It is about one inch wide and contains 
16 pictures per running foot. Next is 
16 mm., or sub-standard, about 2/5- 
inch wide, contains 40 pictures per 
foot. And the smallest is the 9 mm., 
about 14-inch wide, and also contains 
40 pictures, or frames, per foot. 

The standard film is used in moving- 
picture theaters. It is highly inflam- 
mable and strict laws require that .a 
safety booth be provided in which to 
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use it. But, as the negative has to be 
printed onto a positive for projection, 
it can be printed on safety film that 
can be used with the home outfit with. 
out danger. This printing on safety 
film is slightly more expensive than on 
regular stock, but no other kind should 
be used in the home, unless you thor. 
oughly understand projection. The 
film for the small movie cameras comes 
on spools something like the Kodak 
film, and may be loaded in daylight 
(exception in one of the cameras de- 
scribed below, the Standard). This 
film usually costs from $5 to $7.50 per 
spool of 100 feet. Developing this 
film costs about one cent per foot, and 
making a positive print for projection 
costs about five cent per foot. When 
the roll is ready for the screen, it wil! 
then have cost about $12, and will 
run one minute and forty seconds. 
This may seem pretty high, but think 
that the film will be divided into a! 
least ten scenes at an average price of 
$1.20 each; and every one of those 
scenes will have a thousand times the 
value to you that a half dozen phote- 
graphs would have, and what would 
they cost you? 

This somewhat high cost, however. 
has resulted in the bringing out of the 
sub-standard, or 16-mm. film. 

You can walk into a camera store 
almost anywhere, plank down $5.40, 
walk out with your 100-foot roll of 
16-mm. film all done up in a pretty 
little box (keep this box), load the 
film in a 16-mm. camera and take !t 
up (shooting, in movie terms). YoU 
can then put it back into the box and 
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send it to the nearest developing 
agency. In a few days this film comes 
back to you ready to project on the 
screen, And here is the best part of 
it: there is no further cost over the 
purchase price of $5.40. Yes, sir! 
Your film is developed free. By a 
special process this film is reversed 
on itself so that no positive-is re- 
quired. And it is safety film, non- 
inflammable. The total cost has been 
$5.40 instead of $12. 


ut wait! We haven’t seen this pic- 
ture yet. Thread her into your small 
projector and snap on the current. 
Immediately a brilliant scene of your 
home life thrills you and brings 
screams of joy from the youngsters. 
In the standard size we had one min- 
ute and forty seconds of picture from 
the 100-foot film; now as you glance at 
your watch at the end of that time 
you are astonished to see the picture 
still going, and about two-thirds of it 
still in the projector. Here is what 
has happened. You bought 100 feet 
all right, but since the 16-mm. is only 
two-fifths as large as the standard 
size, there are more pictures per foot, 
10 instead of 16; and as only 16 frames 
yo through the projector per second, 
you have two and a half times as many 
frames (pictures) on the 100 feet of 
li-mm. as there is on the 100 foot of 
standard, and the roll runs four min- 
utes and ten seconds. You have paid 
So.40 for the equivalent of 250 feet 
instead of 100, and the total cost drops 
rom $12 per 100 feet to just $2.16. 

Now, down to the smallest size, the 
‘mm. is about a quarter as wide as 
the standard. This little film takes 
40 frames per foot, and comes in maga- 
zites ready to load in the small cam- 
tra al $1.75 per 30-foot roll. It would 


seem that, on account of the small 
size of this film, it would take many 
more frames per foot than the others. 
But the perforations instead of being 
on the side as in other films, are in the 
center, between the frames, and they 
take up a little space. Therefore, the 
30-foot magazine is about equal to 75 
feet of standard, and the cost is prac- 
tically that of the 16-mm., including 
free development. The pictures can- 
not be projected as large as from the 
16-mm. film—about 24x30 inches is all 
they will stand—whereas the 16-mm. 
may be projected up to 9 by 12 feet 
on a good screen. 

If that puts you straight on film, 
let us now move along to the camera 
itself. And let us consider cameras 
that are made chiefly for the amateur, 
but ones that are capable of the best 
work if used properly. Inasmuch as 
we described the standard size film 
first, let us begin with the 35-mm. 
camera. 

Devry, made by the Devry Corpora- 
tion of 111 Center street, Chicago, is 
an excellent camera. Its size is 81x 
614x334 inches, it weighs nine pounds, 
it takes 100-foot film on a daylight 
loading spool, it comes with an [3.5 
lens, it runs by spring motor and can 
be cranked by hand for trick work, it 
works almost perfectly, is extremely 
easy and simple to operate, and costs 
$150. 

Another of the spring-driven stand- 
ard cameras is the Eymo, made by 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago. It, 
like the Devry, takes 100-foot spools 
and loads in daylight. This camera 
is quite different in shape from the 
Devry. It looks almost exactly like 
the picture of the Filmo camera that 
you have seen in nearly all magazines; 
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is like it, in fact, except that it is 
larger and uses a larger film. It has 
no advantages over the Devry except 
a slightly faster lens. It comes 
equipped with an f2.5 lens and a 
carrying case for the camera at $357. 

Still another standard-size spring- 
driven camera is the Kinoma, made in 
Germany. It is very small and com- 
pact, holds 50 feet of film, loads in 
daylight, has an f3.5 lens, and costs 
$150. It has no especial points other 
than compactness and small size, 

About four years back Debrie 
placed on the market a very small 
camera for standard-size film; its 
name was Sept. Owing to the limited 
footage of film that this small instru- 
ment could take at one loading (17 
feet), it was never popular. Some 
trouble, too, was experienced in oper- 
ating it. Seventeen feet is about 
enough for two scenes, and as the cam- 
era has six extra magazines with it, 
reloading is quickly done. It is an 
excellent camera with which to take 
snapshots. The resulting frames can 
be enlarged to convenient size. It has 
an f3.5 lens, and runs by a spring 
motor. The 17-foot film is enough for 
250 snapshots. The camera can be set 
to take snapshots for each pressure of 
the button. At first it sold for $150, 
but can now be purchased for $37.50. 

Let us now see about the size which 
will probably interest us most, the 
16-mm., or sub-standard. And let us 
take them as we did the standard size, 
in the order of their desirability for 
Army work. 


Cine-Kodak, Model B, made by 
jastman Kodak Company, is a box- 
shaped camera about the size of a 3A 
kodak. It is spring driven, loads in 
daylight with either 50 or 100 feet of 
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film (enough to photograph continy. 
ous action for four and one-fourth 
minutes), has a fixed focus, and ay 
f6.5 lens. This camera is actually 
easier to operate than a regular kodak, 
and you hold it in your hand like any 
camera when taking snapshots. Price 
S70; film developed free. 

Filmo, made by Bell & Howell, is 
the finest of the hand motion-picture 
cameras. It holds 100 feet of film, 
is made for both normal and slow mo- 
tion, has an f3.5 lens and a leather 
carrying case. Price, $180. 

The Victor Cine Camera, made by 
Victor Animatograph Company of 
Davenport, Iowa, looks almost like 
the Filmo. Like that camera it is 
capable of normal and slow motion 
pictures. It holds 100 feet of film, is 
spring driven, and has an [3.5 lens. 
Price, $125. 

In the 9mm. size the small Pathex, 
made by Debrie, has the field to itself. 
This little camera is about the size of 
two packages of cigarettes, and holds 
30 feet of film, equal to about 75 feet 
of standard. Until recently it was a 
hand-cranked camera, but a spring 
motor has been devised which fits 00 
the side where the crank used to be, 
so that you can now hold it in the 
hand while taking pictures. It has an 
{3.5 lens. Price, $47.50 for the motor 
driven camera; films developed free. 
It is likely that this outfit will be 
shortly changed to take the 16m. 
film. 

All the cameras and accessories de 
scribed have been of the spring-drivet, 
hand-held kind. Let us see about tw? 
that are cranked by hand, but have 8° 
many good points that they lend them 
selves particularly well to the kind of 
motion-picture work that we can 4! 
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ford and appreciate. Being cranked 
by hand, they, of course, require a 
tripod 

One. the Institute Standard, made 
by the New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy, has detachable magazines hold- 
ing 400 feet of film. It comes equipped 
with an f3.5 lens, but has a revolving 
turret to which any speed and length 
of lens may be fitted, and is being 
equipped with a dissolving shutter, 
with which fade-outs and dissolves can 
be made. You can do about anything 
with this camera that is possible with 
those that cost upwards of $2,000. It 
is a machine for serious work when 
the purchaser cannot afford the much 
more expensive equipment but still 
wants to use his camera for newsreel, 
commercial or other work that may 
yield a return. This camera weighs 
sixteen pounds and comes equipped 
with a tripod. It uses standard-size 
film. The price, which is very low for 
a camera constructed as this one is 
and that will do the things that it will 
do, is $150. 


In the sub-standard size we have a 
hand-cranked camera that stands out 
as the Institute Standard does in its 
sie. This camera is Cine-Kodak, 
Model A. It takes 100 feet of film. 
Its size is 8x5x814 inches, and it 
weighs seven and one-fourth pounds. 
lt comes equipped with tripod and 
{3.0 lens, at $150. There is a small 
motor-driven unit made by Eastman 
for this camera that can be attached to 
the side where the erank is, and that 
will drive the camera as long as the 
button is held down. ‘This motor- 
drive unit costs $25. The following 
An f1.9 lens and 
. addition to the f3.5, at 
$19; an f4.5 long-focus lens, also inter- 


ire also provided: 
mount, in 


ehangeable with the f£3.5, at $45; a 
slow-motion attachment, at $20; and 
a single-picture attachment for mak- 
ing trick film, at $20. With this cam- 
era you can do the things on the 
16-mm. film what big cameras that cost 
ten times as much do on standard 
film. 


That about finishes the small cam- 
eras. Let us now see how to place 
our picture where we can see it on 
the screen. 


For a projector for the standard- 
size film we had best consult some of 
the catalogs of the big camera supply 
houses, of which there are several in 
Chicago and New York. From them 
a second-hand projector can be pur- 
chased for sometimes a third of its 
original cost. And when buying any 
kind, the Devry Portable home pro- 
jector is about the best to get. When 
bought new it comes ready to run by 
merely plugging into any electric light 
socket. It is shaped something like 
a suitcase, 17x17x7 inches in size, and 
weighs 25 pounds. Its first cost is 
$195. Next to the Devry, the Acme, 
made by the Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector Company of Chicago, is prob- 
ably the best. They both hold 1,000 
feet of standard film and throw a 
clear, brilliant picture as far as 90 
feet. Both these companies are plac- 
ing on the market projectors for the 
home which will throw an excellent 
picture up to 65 feet, and by a special 
shutter are able to stop the film on any 
particular frame for an enlarged still 
The companies will furnish the speci- 
fications for these later models on re- 
quest. They are very much lower in 
price than the ones described. 

For the 16-mm. size there is noth- 
ing made for the price that quite 
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equals the Kodascope, Model C, made 
by Eastman. Small and compact, 
this projector holds 400 feet of film, 
plugs into any light socket, will pro- 
ject clear pictures up to 7 by 9 feet 
in size, and runs by electric motor. 
Price, $60. 

There are a great many 16-mm. pro- 
jectors made. Devry is now about 
ready to put one on the market, and, 
like everything else they do in that 
line, it is sure to be a good one. 

One of the finest of this size is the 
Bell & Howell Cine Projector. This 
projector will do almost anything with 
a film; stop in the picture for you to 
look at any particular frame, run 
backward, run slow or fast. It holds 
the same amount of film as the Koda- 
scope, 400 feet, equal to 1,000 feet of 
standard. Price, $175. 

A projector for the 9-mm. comes 
with the camera as a usual thing. 
Debrie now puts out the camera 
(Pathex) motor driven, and with it 
the tiny projector, which plugs into 
any light socket, and sells the two for 
$119.50. As stated before, this minute 
film will not stand a very large pro- 
jection, about 24x30 inches. But in 
the home this is usually sufficient. 
The $119.50 includes a screen and 
carrying case. The projector alone is 
S65. As stated above, this size may be 
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'The Infantry Association will be glad to order it for you. 





gradually discontinued, changing ove 
to the 16-mm. film, which is fast be 
coming the amateur standard. Th 
Debrie people, however, say that they 
will always make the 9-mm. 


Eastman, Bell & Howell, Path 
in fact, all the companies that make 
motion-picture cameras—have |ibr 
ries of films ready for projection. They 
will either sell these reels outright or 
rent them for a short period. They 
rent at from $1 to $2.50, and are all 
of 100-foot length (in the 16-mm. size), 
equal, of course, to 250 feet of stand 
ard. If you buy the reel, it costs 
from $2.50 to $7.50, depending upon 
the subject. These libraries are grov 
ing rapidly in size and number. Al! 
the companies distribute catalogs de 
scribing their films. 

The library reels are very good and 
better than any you can take yourself. 
But they are not pictures of your howe 
folks, and that is the thing that ap 
peals in motion-picture making with 
any kind of camera. 

There is an excellent magazine pub 
lished devoted to motion-picture mak 
ing by the amateur, and printed i 
language that the amateur can under 
stand. It is Amateur Movie Makers, 
105 West 40th street, New York City. 

The following tabulation will serve 
to sum up: 


Capacity Drive Lens Cost 
100 Ft. Spring ‘ . 
100 Ft. Spring £2.5 357.00 

17 Ft. Spring £3.5 37.50 
400 Ft. Hand £3.5 150.00 
100 Ft. Spring 5 0 
100 Ft. Spring £3.5 125.00 
100 Ft. Spring £3.5 180,00 
100 Ft. {Sorin or 13.5 150.00 

Spring - 
30 Ft. Spring £3.5 47.50 








Field Training, Ist Division, 1927 


Colonel F. J. Morrow, Chief of Staff, Ist Division 


\ January, 1927, the Ist Division 
| was reconstituted as a division, 
with its units distributed in the I, II 
and III] Corps Areas. 

Division headquarters is located at 
Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
has under its control for training the 
special troops, two infantry brigades, 
one battalion of field artillery, a regi- 
ment of engineers, the air corps and 
the division train, quartered in 13 
garrisons of the II Corps Area. The 
remainder of the artillery brigade and 
the medical regiment are located in 
the I and III Corps Areas. The dis- 
tances from division headquarters at 
Fort Hamilton to the most distant 
fractions of the division in the II 
Corps Area are: 28th Infantry, Fort 
Niagara, 486 miles; Madison Bar- 
racks, 352 miles; Fort Ontario, 332 
miles; Ist Engineers, Fort Du Pont, 
47 miles; 26th Infantry, Plattsburg 
It can be read- 
ily seen that the problem of assem- 
bling any considerable proportion of 
the division for field training was 
accomplished by difficulties, primarily 
financial, 


Barracks, 322 miles. 


Camp Dix, New Jersey, some 88 
niles south of New York City, is 
iaintained as a training center for 
the division. There are additional 
training facilities within reach of some 
of the units in Northern New York 
at the Pine Camp reservation, 27 
miles from Madison Barracks. 

Since communication is one of the 
dominating factors in the command of 
‘Toops in battle, the commanding gen- 
‘ral of the Ist Infantry Brigade, Brig. 


Gen. H. A, Drum, obtained authority 
to conduct at Camp Dix during the 
months of May and June, command 
post and communication exercises in- 
volving the communications sections 
of three brigades (two infantry and 
one artillery), of the four infantry 
regiments and the two artillery regi- 
ments, together with the entire Ist 
Signal Company. The regimental 
commander and one battalion com- 
mander and their staffs from each 
regiment, and the two infantry and 
one artillery brigade commanders and 
their staffs were included. In all, 76 
officers and 515 enlisted men com- 
prised the concentration. 


The division commander, in report- 
ing on the results of these exercises, 


stated: 


“The primary object of the exercises was 
command training and communications 
training. While tactics were secondary, the 
opportunity for this could not be lost and 
enough of it was injected to cover the basic 
principles of the infantry division, and on 
which to develop command practice and the 
use of all communications under actual 
field conditions . The command 
groups and the communication groups were 
first trained separately and then together 
before engaging in the two tactical prob- 
lems. The schedule of training for the 
communication units provided for training 
in the regimental net, followed by that in 
the brigade and divisional nets. The pre- 
liminary command post training (separate 
from the communications training) was 
conducted on a reduced net with command 
posts established in buildings and connected 
by wire lines and messenger service. The 
above training was designed to 
prepare all echelons for the tactical prob- 
lems following Coincident with 
this training there was a series of confer- 
ences in the evenings on subjects to be 
taken up in the training or exercises for 
the next day. 

“Beginning May 31 the reduced net was 
abandoned and all command posts and com- 
munications were set up in the field as the 
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tactical requirements called for. The first 
problem had five exercises. It picked up the 
1st Division coming by rail, motor and 
marching to a bivouac area and then car- 
ried it through to illustrate the division on 
the march in presence of an enemy, the 
assumption of a defensive position, the 
functioning in the defensive and through 
to include the counter-attack. 


“The second problem had seven exercises. 
It found the 1st Division as a front line di- 
vision of a corps in a concealed bivouac area 
after a night march into position prepara- 
tory to an attack against an enemy in posi- 
tion. Then followed exercises to illustrate 
the preparations for attack, the attack and 
functioning in attack against the main line 
of resistance, including an advancement of 
command posts, the break through and pur- 
suit. 


“The changing tactical situation, requir- 
ing command work and use of communica- 
tions, was brought out by the use of mes- 
sages. These were either delivered to com- 
mand posts in envelopes marked for open- 
ing at the proper times, or were delivered 
by the division air corps as drop messages 
or by radio. 


“ 


, The strength of the headquar- 
ters and communications units of the bri- 
gades and regiments ran from 6 to 8 officers 
and from 30 to 35 enlisted men. From this 
personnel there was also formed for each 
infantry regiment one provisional battalion 
commard post which functioned as such 
with its communication equipment. While 
this personnel could carry on, it was some- 
what meager with which to perform the 
full functions of war-strength elements. 


“Due to the few officers at posts and in 
headquarters elements, even the above small 
staffs had to be recruited somewhat from 
officers on duty with line units. 


. . . Creditable work was done with 
the radio and with field telephone equip- 
ment. There was not time sufficient to de- 
velop the cipher work. Panel work on the 
whole was intelligently and satisfactorily 
done. The division air corps had three 
planes present and worked well in com- 
mand, contact and observation. There was 
some tendency in the message centers for 
messages to clog up. This was due in part 
to too Many messages at times and to a 
tendency toward too much particularity on 
the bookkeeping end of it. The determina- 
tion of the priority of messages was not 
settled. It is thought that a competent of- 
ficer schooled in tactics, who could appre- 
ciate the relative importance of a changing 
military situation, should be directly in 
charge of each message center from the 
regiment up. Such a person could better 
determine the priority and also the routing 
of messages. This is beyond the capabili- 
ties of enlisted personnel.” 


LL 


Upon the completion of the training 
of the civilian components of the 
Army through the summer, the jy 
Brigade with the 1st Tank Company, 
the Ist Battalion, Ist Engineers (jog 
Company C), the Air Corps and de 
tachments of Headquarters and Mili. 
tary Police Companies, and the 1s 
Motor Transport Company, totaling 
in all some 57 officers and 1,500 en 
listed men, were assembled by march 
ing the latter part of August at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, under the command 
of the division commander. 


Although the movement was maée 
in major part by marching, involving 
three bivouacs en route, it neverthe 
less required the use of water trans 
portation for the infantry regiments ert 
and other units in the New York are tal 
to place them at Fort Hancock, New 
Jersey, where they began their marci 
of 60 miles to Camp Dix. 

The employment of all the transpor- 
tation of the 1st and 2d Motor Trans 
port Companies on and off boats and 
on the heavily traveled highways ol 
New York and New Jersey gave use 
ful training to their personnel. [a 
fact, the entire movement of scattered 
commands to the concentration area 
of Camp Dix with its mixed means of 
transport was in itself an importat! 
element of the year’s training [0 
every one. It made a real practic! 
problem in logistics for the division 
staff. 

A month was devoted to the annul 
target practice firing for the unils 
mentioned. It was followed by skit 
mish runs and the combat firing 
squads and sections of rifle companies 
by similar exercises for machine £0! 
platoons, and firing at moving targe® 
by the tanks, which the terrain * 
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Camp Dix facilitated. Advantage 
was taken of the presence of the two 


Ist regiments and the other units for com- 
Any, petitions of different kinds, including 
less the competitive selection of the Chief 
de. of Infantry’s Combat Squad. After 
fili the completion of target practice, a 
Ist period was assigned for field exercises 
ling of the smaller units, progressing to 
en and including the regiment. 
rch Although the opportunity for field 
Amp work by the regiments and smaller 
and units was an important feature of the 
fall training, and was essential to the 
ade subsequent maneuvers, nevertheless, 
ving the unusual opportunity presented by 
the. the concentration at Camp Dix was 
ans that afforded for infantry brigade ex- 
pnts ercises reinforced with engineers, 
reg tanks and air corps. 
New The brigade maneuvers were con- 
arch ducted under two different assumed 
situations each with continuing situa- 
por: tions involving day and night war con- 
ans ditions. They were two-sided, with 
and equal infantry and air forces, the tank 
s of company and the engineers being on 
use opposite sides, 
In The first maneuver had as one of 
pred iis principal features the motoriza- 
area lion of the troops on one side, which 
8 of required the use of all the trucks of 
taul the division train and the engineer 
for regiment. x 
ical The situation assumed that »... 
sion Blue Division was a reserve unit in 
rear of the left of a Blue defending 
nual Army and that a Red 1st Division was 
pits operating similarly in rear of the 
skit right of an invading Red Army. New 
r of Jersey was the theater of operations. 
nies The two sides were moved into posi- 
gull tions 16 miles apart in the late after- 
gels ‘oon to initiate the maneuver, and 
) al the war was on. , 


The most interesting features of the 
first night of the maneuvers pertained 
to the concealment of the troops on 
both sides from aerial observation. 
Also, the opportunity presented for 
realistic ground reconnaissance by 
officers’ patrols using motorcycles and 
automobiles on the highways in that 
part of New Jersey. 


Bivouacking in the New Jersey cli- 
mate in the latter part of October . 
encounters vigorous weather and 
makes campfires most welcome. The 
experience of the maneuvers revealed 
that any concession whatever in the 
way of fires is fatal to concealment 
from hostile air observation. It is 
hardly possible so to screen kitchen 
fires or the glow from rolling kitchens 
as to avoid detection from the air. 


Officers’ patrols showed commend- 
able enterprise in distant ground rec- 
onnaissance by using various types 
of motor vehicles in locating the op- 
posing side. It is felt that one of the 
most instructive features of a two- 
sided maneuver is the opportunity 
afforded for young officers and non- 
commissioned officers to cultivate the 
art of day and night reconnaissance, 
and that the accomplishment of as- 
signed missions of this nature more 
nearly assimilates war conditions than 
any other feature of maneuvers. It 
calls for courage, resource, strategem, 
energy and tactical sense for one to 
start out at dusk to locate an enemy 
known to be in a general vicinity ten 
or fifteen miles distant, with a mission 
requiring report as to the exact loca- 
tion and composition of the hostile 
force, and so on. Added missions can 
be imposed that call for penetration 
of hostile lines and even capture of 
prisoners, which will arouse a maxi- 
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mum spirit of resource and enterprise. 
The first movement required of each 
side came at daylight of the follow- 
ing morning. One side marched; the 
other moved entirely by motor. A 
meeting engagement, followed by a 
succession of situations, resulted. 


The movement of the Blue force by 
truck and its entry into a meeting 
engagement gave valuable experience 
in the entrucking and detrucking of 
personnel, animals and material in the 
field. It also made evident the need 
for motorcycles and light cars to 
transport advance and flank guard 
detachments and antiaircraft units in 
movements in the vicinity of the en- 
emy, and as protection against hos- 
tile attack planes. 


With the increased use of motor 
trucks involving the transportation of 
animals, more attention will have to 
be given to accustoming animals to 
loading, unloading and auto travel. 
One animal was found to have such 
a fear of that form of travel that 
it promptly laid down in the truck. 
Repeated efforts to make him remain 
standing while the truck was in mo- 
tion were unsuccessful. This suggests 
that a stationary truck body and ramp 
built in the garrison corral and used 
to drill animals in loading and unload- 
ing would save time in the field. 

The height of the present trucks is 
a disadvantage in the rapid loading of 
animals. A lower slung body would 
be a solution. A suitable attached 
ramp for each truck, or a portable 
ramp for use with several trucks is a 
real need. ; 

The maneuvers developed into the 
actual conflict of the two sides and 
produced its interesting and its im- 
possible situations. 
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The second set maneuver was also 
two-sided and was primarily a hight 
operation. There is in all probability 
no other type of field exercise which 
officers are so reluctant to prescribe 
and execute as night operations, and 
yet it is generally conceded that in 
the future there must be even more 
night movement of troops, bringing 
them into position under darkness, 
and the like, than ever before. The 
continued increase in the efficiency of 
airplanes will increasingly force this 
necessity on troops, and only as the 
latter are habituated to marching at 
night, under strict discipline as to 
smoking, lights and silence, will they 
learn to move so as to avoid detection 
by airplanes and ground observation 
and location. 

Although the troops in this maneu 
ver maintained good night march dis- 
cipline, they were not wholly free of 
carelessness in the use of lights and 
loud talking. 
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One of the most interesting exper! 
ences of the night operation was the 
establishment of wire and radio com 
munications of a brigade net and the 
operation of brigade and regimental 
command posts under the difficulties 
of darkness, cold weather and avoid 
ance of aerial observation. The need 
of further simplification in the han 
dling of wire and radio messages, 
other than phone, was made evident. 

Older officers, observing the mar¢d 
ing of the troops en route to Camp 
Dix and their conduct in the field ™ 
both day and night operations, wer 
impressed with the fact that the yearly 
turnover in the ranks today is . 
large that the Regular Army would 
soon lose the art of living in the open 
and of accommodating itself to serv’ 
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conditions if field training were neg- 
lected. 

The maneuvers were terminated 
with a general critique conducted by 
General Drum, whose extensive expe- 
rience in staff and command assured 
its value and authority. The discus- 
sions as to the employment of the air 
corps throughout the maneuvers pre- 
sented the importance of troop com- 
manders giving definite orders to the 
planes as to their missions; that the 
air corps should not be left to make 
its own decision as to what it should 
jo any more than should troops on the 
ground; that in the changing phases 
of an operation (such as from a march 
beyond hostile contact to the attack 
in a meeting engagement) the person- 
uel in the air may totally misjudge 
the relative importance of different 


types of information and, in conse- 
quence, persevere along a relatively 
valueless course of observation. The 
air observer may be, and probably is, 
a young officer of incomplete tactical 
knowledge, and it should not be left 
to him to judge what he should re- 
port. The first requisite to enable 
the ground commander to inform the 
air corps of changes of mission or 
orders is the power of communicating 
with the planes, and without a simple 
and dependable type of radio equip- 
ment there will not be effective co- 
operation between the air and the 
ground forces. . 

And so the fall maneuvers of the 1st 
Division gave real training to the in- 
dividuals and units of the division, 
and, better still, contributed their bit 
to progress in things military. 
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The Missions of the Command General 
Staff School 


HE War Department has recently announced 
the following definite missions of the Command 
and General Staff School: 

1. To train officers in the tactics and technique 
of the associated arms; the operations of large units 
to include the corps; the functions of commanders, 
staff and services of large units to include the corps 
and corps area general staff duty as pertains to the 


2. To teach military history, including methods 
of historical research of tactical principles. 

3. To prepare instruction material for the Com- 
mand and General Staff Course in Army correspond- 





Shanghai, Past and Present 


Captain W. V. Rattan, Infantry 


te China there is a province named 
Kiangsu. From Nanking on the 
Yangtse, the northern boundary of 
Kiangsu, to the pagoda famed city of 
Hanchow in the south, is approxi- 
mately 150 miles. The province is 
populated to capacity, with towns and 
villages almost a continuity. Save for 
a few isolated ridges the land is prac- 
tically a dead level of fertile delta, at 
the highest point only a few feet above 
sea level, and in many places below. 
The junks and fishing boats, with 
square sails of brown and yellow, 
which ply on the streams and canals 
that run in all directions, seem to 
move over the surface of the earth. 
When there is no wind the tow-paths 
of the canals are alive with tracker 
coolies, strung like ants, stooping, 
crawling and pulling at the tow lines. 
Wheelbarrow coolies push their cum- 
bersome vehicles along the narrow 
paths. Rice farmers, with water buf- 
falos geared to antiquated wooden 
plows, up to the knee in silt and 
water, turn the loam to the roots of 
the replanted rice in the overflowed 
acres, 


In the midst of this bustle of prim- 
itive activity, some 20 miles inland 
from the extreme eastern apex of the 
peninsula, at the junction of the 
Whangpoo River and Soochow Creek, 
lies a city that the world is watching 
—*“the Paris of the East,” the world’s 
greatest treaty port, Shanghai. 

Shanghai (near the sea') became 
a city of international renown after 
the Opium War, a semi-barbaric affair 
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between Great Britain and China jy 
1841. The British Admiral Parker 
took the city and occupied it for some 
weeks. Soon sailors carried to ali 
parts of the world word of the newly 
discovered trading mart or port. 
Shanghai was the outlet for a rich, 
fertile and populous province of some 
40,000 square miles, where silk, tea, 
cotton and other commodities of ex 
port value abounded. Until Admiral 
Parker’s visit it had, however, escaped 
the notice of the keen-eyed skippers of 
the foreign trading vessels. 
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The city was typical of the average 
native Chinese city of that or the pres 
ent day. The original town, as Ad 
miral Parker and his crew saw it, was 
surrounded by the ubiquitous city 
wall. The overflow of the city’s popu 
lation located between the city wall 
and the river, where the fleets of river 
boats anchored. To south and wes! 
were many villages; to north and eas! the 
were mud flats. An unsavory, il! pal 
smelling, unsightly, bustling commu 
nity was the original Shanghai, with 
its water front covered with native 
shipping—Chinese junks, low of prov, 
high of stern, and with great square 
sails; fishing boats that served also a 
dwellings; wupans, sampans, ani 
deckless flat bottomed boats with 
curved roofs of bamboo matting 
protect passenger and cargo; lighters 
propelled by enormous sweeps ove 
which three and four coolies chanted 
as their naked bronzed bodies swaye! 
to the rhythm of their weird sons 
Crooked, narrow and dark were th 
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streets; flagstones, unevenly placed, 
overed with slush and slime paved 
the narrow tortuous ways. Nonde- 
script shops jutted forth into the nar- 
row passways and added to the con- 
fusion of the ill-kept streets. Water- 
carriers, hucksters, Wheelbarrow push- 
ers, and cart pullers, shouted and 
velled for passage way. The Shanghai 
of Admiral Parker’s day could hardly 
bave been called “the crossroads of the 
world.” The Shanghai of 1841 was 
truly and only of China. 

After the Opium War China made 
treaties with various world powers of 
that time. With their tongues in their 
cheeks perhaps, the city fathers of 
Shanghai ceded to the powers the mud 
flats north and east of the city as sites 
for foreign settlements. Besides the 
mud flats, the treaties granted to 
foreigners, the extraterritorial rights 
that are causing much of the present 
discontent and unrest in Shanghai. 
Foreign capital and industry soon 
drained and filled the swamps on the 
west bank of the Whangpoo and built 
there magnificent dwellings, munici- 
pal buildings, churches and ware- 
Houses, 

The rebellion of 1853, the bloody 
and cruel Tiaping Rebellion of 1861, 
ind the Boxer Days of 1900, inter- 
tupted the growth and prosperity of 
Shanghai, but so securely was the 
freat port established that lasting 
consequences were not to occur. 

And so, as though Alladin had 
called on the jinni, there has arisen 
‘rom mud flats of weeds and slime, 
through the red mists of rebellion, 
combatting fever and malaria from 
‘he steaming river and pestilence bred 


in the crowded city, the gay, wealthy, 
‘sy Shanghai. 


There are Two common avenues of 


approach to Shanghai from Peking or 
Tientsin in northern China. One is 
via the Tientsin-Pukow railroad, south 
through the Shantung province to the 
Yangtse River, ferry from Pukow to 
Nanking, and the Nanking-Shanghai 
railroad to North Station near the 
northern edge of the International 
Settlement of Shanghai. A drab 
monotonous ride of 800 miles is this 
overland journey from the north. A 
barren, treeless landscape, graves in 
magnified thousands, shifting sand 
dunes, crisscrosses of canals, mulberry 
groves and rice terraces—interest in 
these wears thin before the forty-hour 
trip is over. 

The other and more generally used 
route is via the sea, and the Yangtse 
and Whangpoo rivers. In approach- 
ing Shanghai by water, the low, indis- 
tinct coast line that merges with the 
discolored waters of the Yellow Sea, 
looks forlorn and desolate. Nearer 
the mainland the low red banks of 
sand become more distinct. Fleets of 
fishing junks roll and pitch on the 
yellow, muddy tide from the Yangtse 
River. Powerful blunt-nosed tugs 
surge through the restless waters. 
The ship passes Woosung, where the 
wharves, godowns, stations and sheds 
speak of the Occident and not of 
the Orient, and enters the Whang- 
poo River. Large liners stop here and 
forward cargo and passengers to their 
final destination by lighter and tug. 

The Whangpoo River nearer Shang- 
hai fairly overflows with life. Cargo 
junks, fishing boats, rafts, sampans, 
large coastal steamers, sailboats in 
tow behind tugs, pleasure launches, 
and house boats ride the current or 
sway with the tide at their berths. 
Slender destroyers and stocky flat- 
bottomed river gunboats of foreign 
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powers are at their moorings on Bat- 
tleship Row. The skippers of the 
steamers swear and tear their hair as 
the small native craft cut across their 
bows; whistles blow, gongs sound, 
bells ring and the native boatmen 
chant and sing. Navigation is excit- 
ing. 

The ship nears the outskirts of the 
Foreign Settlement, and the hand of 
the white man is in evidence. Ware- 
houses, railway yards, docks and fac- 
tories of modern construction appear 
along the river banks. On the north 
shore Consular Row, the site of the 
original American settlement, is a row 
of magnificent buildings of dignified 
appearance. Finally the ship rounds 
the point at the junction of Soochow 
Creek and the river and drops anchor 
opposite the famous Shanghai Bund. 

The world has many show places of 
note. But for colorful, exotic scenes 
the Shanghai Bund along the west 
bank of the Whangpoo River, from the 
bridge over Soochow Creek to the 
French Settlement, has no worthy 
rival in all the world. The magnifi- 
cent roadway and the broad paved 
walks are well kept, and beautiful 
lawns and shade trees flank the course. 
Its buildings are handsomer than 
those of the Praya of Hongkong; it is 
more beautiful than the Shameen Is- 
land; it is more metropolitan than the 
Bund at Tientsin. The’ Shanghai 
Bund is truly cosmopolitan. In a 
stroli along it one hears languages 
and sees dress from all parts of the 
world—Gharwald from India, Cos- 
sacks from the Don, wide hatted Aus- 
tralians, French Colonials just out 
from Madagascar. Europeans and 
Americans, business or pleasure bent, 
hurry past as they race for office or 
hotel. Missionaries—China has many 


‘ Italian and Japanese in vari-colored 
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—with the bloom of home yet fresh o» 
the cheeks, the light of expectation 
and eagerness ablaze in the eyes, pass 
arm and arm with their brothers of 
the anaemic look that the Orienta} sy 
paints on the features of one that has 
missed too many boats. A Taoist 
priest and a Belgian monk strolj 
along, rubbing elbows with the gentle 
man of the evasive look who makes 
altogether too many trips to Harbin 
and Vladivostok to avoid suspicion as 
a smuggler of “dope” or munitions. A 
white man, native born, in “whites,” 
has taken to the pith helmet as protec. 
tion from the midday sun. Brown, 
dignified Indians from Bombay and 
Calcutta stroll by in pairs. Japanese, 
men and women, in kimonos go clop, 
clop, along in wooden sandals that 
they will remove and replace with 
sandals of rice straw upon entering & 
building. Sailors and marines » 
shore leave from the vessels at anchor 
in the stream or taking a holiday from 
an up-country station, either Hankow 
or Ichang, lend a martial air to the 
scene. American, British, Frenel, 


uniforms recall the mixture of uni 
forms in France ten years ago. (hi 
nese women in quarter length tunic 
of red, black, or gold setting off their 
baggy trousers, move timidly along 
with Chinese men in full length gowns 
of brocaded silk of black or blue 
Coolies, semi-naked, their bare bronzed 
shoulders carrying their heavy loads 
suspended in two evenly divided pa" 
cels from the ends of a heavy bambe 
pole, chant as they jerkily make their 
way along the street. The Sibk chow 
kidars of the imported police fort 
with turbans of red or blue and white 
stripes making the most colorful ané 
distinctive head-dress in the world 
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patrol the streets and direct the traf- 
jc. They give their commands by 
whistle signals but are not slow to 
vse a word of command supplemented 
py vigorous cuts of the bamboo cane 
as unruly rickshaw boys attempt to 
force the “stop” signal. And then the 
noise—the coolie’s explosive jargon; 
the raucus call of the rickshaw men, 
“laoy, aoy” (sir, sir), as they bid for 
a passenger or for passage through the 
traffic; the horns of the motor cars. 
Horse-drawn carriages and droskeys 
swing by with gaily uniformed native 
drivers and footmen all too eager to 
be part of the parade. And on the 
Shanghai Bund the East meets the 
West in an in-harmonious chorus. 


The buildings along the Bund are 
worth noting, too. In the northern 
section are the Consular Row and the 
Astor Hotel, the scene of much of 
Shanghai’s social life. Along the 
und proper, rivalling the European 
architecture of any city in the Far 
East, are magnificent public and pri- 
vate buildings. The Customs Office, 
the British Consulate, the Palace 
Hotel, the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Yokohoma Specie Bank, the 
beautifully appointed Shanghai Club, 
and many private office buildings that 
louse the many shipping and trading 
companies are in keeping with the 
skylines of cities in America and Eu- 
rope. 

These buildings in Shanghai, the 
agnificent City Hall and the home of 
‘he Hongkong Club in Hongkong, and 
the Tientsin Club and Gordon Hall at 
Tientsin seem to mean more than a bit 
of the Occident in the Orient. They 
seem to say that the British regard 
the treaties under which they colonize 
4s More than mere scraps of paper. 











The International Settlement 
A Street in Shanghai 


The British settlements smack of per- 
manence. Though the land of the In- 
ternational Settlement was originally 
granted to foreigners by treaty, pre- 
sumably for their exclusive use, many 
more Chinese civilians than Euro- 
peans have their homes in this part of 
Shanghai. Some parts of the Inter- 
national Settlement are altogether 
Chinese, the absence of unsanitary 
conditions being the notable difference 
between them and the native city. 
The Chinese element is evident in 
every walk of life. Shroffs and com- 
pradores, necessary to the banks and 
trading offices as coordinators be- 
tween the white and the yellow of the 
business world, abound. Many clerks 
and all the servants are natives. 
Political exiles are wont to linger 
within the borders of the Interna- 
tional Settlement in order to prolong 
their stay on earth and often to dis- 
sipate their ill-gotten gains. Chinese 
merchants own and operate Shang- 
hai’s greatest department stores, sub- 
ject to the laws of the foreign munici- 
pality and at the present protected 
from the loot-bent rabble. Along the 
Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai’s fore- 
most residential street, wealthy Chi- 
nese often outbid the foreigners for 
choice plots or apartments. Silk clad 
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Chinese women and children take the 
air along the shaded and beautiful 
drive in automobiles of the latest and 
most expensive models, with liveried 
chauffeurs at the wheel. And often 
the styles of New York and Paris vie 
with the native modes for favor among 
the Chinese of flapper inclinations. 


The settlement for the foreigners is 
by law and regulation international. 
But by custom, suggestion and habits 
it is British, who dictate the social 
calendar to a great extent. The sports 
and social activities are numerous and 
gay. On the infield of the Race Course 
Club grounds the British have cricket 
and tea; the Americans, baseball and 
something other than tea. Each activ- 
ity is sponsored by an organized club 
with its own buildings, grounds, and 
the retinue of Chinese boys in perpet- 
ual attendance. The golf, gun, boat, 
tennis, swimming, hare and hound 
and race clubs have a full quota of 
members and are supported with a 
fervency not to be had except out in 
the East. The arrival of a celebrity, 
a new man-of-war anchored off the 
Bund, or the anniversary of a famous 
historical date calls for a fresh out- 
burst of parties, teas, dinners and 
other social activities. The Astor 
Hotel, the Palace Hotel, cabarets and 
the road houses along the drive to 
Woosung are public places to seek 
amusement and solace. The race 
meets, sponsored each spring and au- 
tumn by the Race Club, attract the 
attention of the China coast from Pe- 
king to Penang. Interesting chapters 
could be written of the excitement, 
gaiety and thrills of the season, and 
of the newly won fortunes that are 
often thrown into the laps of coolies 
or other lesser lights. 
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By night, Shanghai is the san 
colorful city as by day, with the touc 
of dazzling lights and roisterous jax 
bands added. The shipping is ablaz 
with lights, blinker signals flash fron 
the gunboats and destroyers, native 
craft with small oil lamps lighte 
astern bob and twinkle, white ani 
shining launches from the men-of-war 
run up to the landings along the Bund 
to discharge the officers and men from 
the fleet. The lobbies and tables of the 
fleet. The lobbies and tables of the 
hotels and cafes are crowded with for. 
eign ladies in fashions of Paris and 
Chinese women in native garb of silk. 
The men are in the conventional even. 
ing dress or gold braid flashes on cuffs 
and capes of uniforms. At the Carl 
ton Cafe, a worthy rival of Broad- 
way’s gilded palaces, to the moan and 
sob of the saxaphone and the tom-tom 
of the banjo, the expatriated foreigner 
whiles the evening away with the elite 
of the treaty port and the tourists 
from a passing liner anchored off the 
Bund for a day. The evenings are 
formal and, from the cocktail hour to 
the wee small hours of the morning, 
often “moist.” Around the corner 
from the Carlton is the Parisien, 
where some of the startling inconsis- 
tencies that often occur east of the 
Suez are nightly to be seen. White 
and yellow, Eurasian and Slav, and 
painted women mingle to the weird 
and noisome strains of an Americai 
jazz band. There are many cabarets 
of lesser fame wherein perform buxom 
lassies late of Omsk or Verkni-Udinsi 
attempting to interpret the newest! 
Russian folk dance for the amusemet! 
of those who do the slums. Guides, 
rickshaw boys and taxi drivers 4 
numerous and ever ready to assist the 
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lonely foreigner in securing an even- 
ing’s entertainment. Loneliness has no 
place on Shanghai's nightly program. 


It would be wrong to leave the im- 
pression that “all play and no work” is 
‘he rule in China. Shanghai is one of 
the greatest ports of the world, and 
the commercial interests of Shanghai 
jemand effort and attention. Stock 
reports are known at Shanghai a mo- 
ment after they are in Wall Street. 
International banking calls for the 
best of financial brains. Competition 
for passengers and cargo among the 
shipping firms is keen and continuous. 
Export and import firms bring out 
from America and England efficient 
staffs that could hold their own in the 
oflices of corporations in the home- 


lands. 


Just beyond the border line of the 
International Settlement a narrow, 
unsavory creek separates the West 
from the East, the present from the 
past, the modern Shanghai from that 
of the Middle Ages. Cross this creek 
and you are in the native city, utterly 
without sanitation, and with its filthy 
and narrow and crooked streets. Beg- 
gars in rags and tatters, filthy and 
loathsome, crawl, drag and totter for- 
ward to enter a persistent and wailing 
plea for alms. Peddlers and fakirs ply 
the streets. Wheelbarrows and rick- 
shaws abound, the narrow streets pro- 
hibiting vehicles of wider tread. In 
striking contrast to the metropolitan 
business features and the cosmopoli- 
fan gaiety the Internationa] Settle- 
ment has attained since 1841, there 
relain today in the native city of 
Suanghai the squalor, filth, confusion, 

















The Burden Carrier 
This Coolie Is Carrying Six Jars of Oil 


pestilence, noise and odors that 
greeted Admiral Parker almost a cen- 
tury past. 

Today Shanghai, behind a barricade 
of wire and sand bags, carries on and 
is a haven for missionaries from up- 
country stations, where their life work 
has been torn asunder, and refuge for 
traders from the interior, where they 
had to leave their all. By day there 
are the rumble of transport wagons 
and of artillery going into position, 
the tread of military details marching 
to relief; and all the while the activi- 
ties of foreign interests in the midst 
of their commercial affairs. 


By night there are the wail of the 
sliding trombone and the rattle of the 
snare drum, the clink of glasses and 
the laughter of beautiful and painted 
women, the rhythm of the Charleston 
and the echo of hand-clapping in the 
lighted, gilded palaces; and all the 
while sniper’s bullets whine and crack, 
machine guns rattle, and the head- 
man’s broadsword is at work. 

While strife stirs the land, Shang- 
hai pauses in its progress as it has 
before; and pausing is still “the Paris 
of the East.” 








Over the Hill 


W. J.C. 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his country; but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman.—Thomas ‘Paine. 


HE words of the great thinker 


and patriot of a hundred and fifty 
years ago are as apt now as they were 
then. Today our Army is working 
under difficult conditions. It is trying 
to carry out ambitious training pro- 
grams with ten-man companies; it has 
to house its officers and men for the 
most part in ramshackle huts and can- 
tonments, to qualify 100 per cent. in 
every company with reduced ammu- 
nition allowances and guard duty 
every other day, to rehabilitate run- 
down posts with soldier labor and no 
funds, and it is struggling to keep up 
Private Bill Smith’s morale with an 
“eight-hour day” when hard labor is 
the one thing he came into the Army 
to avoid. It is small wonder that, in 
the years since 1918, many a “summer 
soldier” has “shrunk” from the ser- 
vice of his country. Not every en- 
listed man’s vision is as deep as 
Thomas Paine’s; not every man can 
stand the stress and strife of the 
crisis. Just over the hil] beckons the 
alluring mirage of a dollar an hour 
for an eight-hour day, or the lure of 
hours for “bunk-fatigue” that the 
Army promised but no longer gives. 
Time was when the long arm of the 
law was waiting just over the hill and 
Patrolman Murphy brought in many 
a “summer soldier’ and exchanged 
him for $50; but now the man who 
shrinks from the service of his coun- 
try receives but little notoriety. Pa- 
trolman Murphy is no longer inter- 
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The summer soldier and the sunshine 


ested, since he finds it so hard to cop- 
vict Bill Smith of desertion and col. 
lect the $50, and besides Murphy is 
probably a veteran of the war himself 
and looks on Bill as a buddie. So one 
may go over the hill to the waiting 
sirens of riches and leisure with com. 
parative impunity. 

Then, too, deeper than the surface 
causes of discontent lies something 
primal in the human soul that Kipling 
recognized when he wrote: 


For ’im that doth not work must surely die: 
But that’s no reason men should labor al! 
‘Is life on one same shift; life’s none so 
long. 
Therefore, from job to job I’ve moved along. 
Pay couldn’t ’old me when my time was 
done, 
For something in my ’ead upset me all, 
Till I ’ad dropped whatever ’twas for good, 
An’, out at sea, be’eld the dock lights die, 
An’ met my mate—the wind that tramps 
the world. 


Regimental commanders are power 
less to cope with this primitive urge. 
No War Department will ever succeed 
in tearing it out of the soul of mau. 
But regimental commanders should be 
able to recognize the surface causes 0! 
discontent that harass the soldier and 
should be quick in eradicating them 
wherever possible. 

The problem of desertion confrou's 
every regiment in the Army. In fact. 
this problem confronts every big - 
ganization in civil life. There are, 
the United States, 14,000,000 unskilled 
male laborers and of these some 5,000; 
000 are constantly migrating from job 
to job, from city to city. The very 
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Day Room 


Service Company, 80th Infantry 


geographical magnitude of the United 
States lends itself to the development 
of this “floating” class. Our great di- 
versity of climate and crop seasons 
help to recruit the army of “floaters.” 
Our great harvests cannot be handled 
by local labor alone, so the floating 
army moves into California to pick the 
grapes and oranges, then it concen- 
trates in Kansas and South Dakota for 
the wheat harvesting, then it marches 
north for the ice-cutting and lumber- 
ing. Civilian industry is confronted 
with the problem of “labor turn-over,” 
which is nothing more or less than the 
\rmy problem of desertion. Were the 
desertion rate as high as the rate of 
labor turn-over the newspapers would 
foree the War Department to go out 
of business. Cast-iron figures show 
that an average of 506 workers out of 
every thousand quit their civilian jobs 
every year, while in the Army the 
‘verage rate of desertion for the period 
'S18-1926 was 46 per thousand. 


Students of the desertion problem 
lave proved to their own satisfaction 
that morale is the barometer of deser- 
tion. When morale is low the deser- 
tion rate is high. When morale is 
high the desertion rate is nil. 


When Col. Frank C. Bolles took 
command of the 30th Infantry two 
vears ago he said that to him morale 
was not an abstract thing, not merely 
a subject for academic discussions that 
remind one of Mark Twain’s observa 
tions on the weather, that “Everyone's 
always talkin’ about it but nobody's 
done anything about it yet.” Colonel 
Bolles preferred to apply direct, con- 
crete methods’ to a coacrete problem. 
His morale program and campaign 
first called for an improvement in the 
living conditions of the enlisted per- 
sonnel at the Presidio. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BARRACKS AND 
QUARTERS 

It should be remembered that the 
soldier’s living quarters are his home, 
and a home should be made as livable 
and attractive as possible. Many of 
the squadrooms occupied by the 30th 
Infantry were poorly lighted, dingy 
and finished in dark colors. Such 
surroundings could not help but have 
a depressing effect. 

Rehabilitation and reconstruction 
are usually limited by the number of 
dollars on hand. When the last dol- 
lar has been expended the rehabilita- 
tion ceases. But dollars are not the 
only force that Colonel Bolles marsh- 
aled for his campaign against un 
pleasant and depressing living con- 
ditions. When his last dollar was 
gone he threw in his shock troops— 
soap, water and paint. A great deal 
of personal thought and effort went 
into the application of all these agen- 
cies and neither paint nor elbow-grease 
were allowed to go to waste in mis- 
directed effort. The result was a tre- 
mendous improvement in the appear- 
ance and sanitation of all the bar- 
racks. The light-colored paints used 


reeset. 
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in the refinishing of the squadrooms 
and dayrooms had an immediate and 
beneficial effect on the men, who began 
to spend their leisure time in the 
cheery, well-lighted, well-ventilated 
rooms. New furnishings added to the 
interior attractiveness, and new walks, 
lawns, freshly planted flowers and 
shrubs brightened up the exterior sur- 
roundings. 

The result was that many of the men 
began to find their quarters, their own 
“home,” more attractive than the 
downtown places they had been used 
to frequent of an evening or holiday. 
THE SOLDIER’S PERSONAL INDEBTEDNESS 

A careful perusal of the service- 
records and accounts of deserters by 
an officer ordered to make a study of 
the desertion problem disclosed inter- 
esting and illuminating information. 
The average indebtedness of deserters 
from the 30th Infantry for the period 
1924-1927 was $79.68 per man. When 
a soldier incurred such indebtedness 
that he could not get to town on his 
own money for a period of three or 
four months the inevitable reaction 
was irritation and discontent and a 
desire to “get out from under” his 
obligations. Not all the soldier’s bills 
were the result of reckless spending or 
dissipation. In fact most of the in- 
debtedness was traced to the soldier’s 
desire to possess one or more well-fit- 
ting, snappy-looking uniforms. At the 
Presidio it takes eight weeks at least 
and sometimes three or four months 
to get uniforms from the Quartermas- 
ter depot at Philadelphia. The recruit 
with any pride in his personal appear- 
ance will not endure his shabby, ill- 
fitting, renovated issue uniform that 
long, and after he has ordered one or 
two uniforms from local tailors he 








Squad Room 
Service Company, 30th Infantry 


finds himself two or three months’ pay 
in debt. 

When the local report on desertion 
brought this point to the attention of 
the Regimental Commander he im 
mediately issued the following order: 


1. Company Funds and all other vouch 
ers pertaining thereto will be examined 
prior to the 6th day of each month by the 
senior officer in the battalion. 

2. A careful check of the company col 
lection sheet will be made with a view of 
determining whether any men of the com 
pany are indebted beyond their ability to 
pay. 

3. A report of any men who have been 
permitted to obligate themselves for more 
than two-thirds of their pay for any one 
month will be made immediately to the 
regimental commander. 

4. For the purpose of this inspection, 
Headquarters Company, Service Company 
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id are attached to the -3d Bat- 
Infantry. 


lion. 30 






Close supervision has already mate- 
rially reduced the average individual 
indebtedne ss of the enlisted men. Mo- 
rale has certainly benefited by the 
operation of this close checking of 











company collection sheets since the 
soldier no longer has to turn back 
his whole month’s pay at the pay table 
and go out, sore and disgruntled for 





the next thirty days. 










THE MESSES 


Thirty years of soldiering in war 
and peace have demonstrated to the 
present Commanding Officer of the 
30th that if his campaign against de- 
sertion Was to succeed he must not 
slop at putting a roof over Private Bill 
smith’s head and guarding him against 
Bill, like all his broth- 
ers, will endure much when his stom- 
ach is filled, and will endure little 
when that organ is empty. Thoughts 
of food have always oceupied a large 
place in the mind of man, and the sol- 
lier appreciates good food more than 
is generally supposed. The Ameri- 
ral Soldier never goes hungry, but 
lls food is sometimes unappetizing, 
unatiractively served in unpleasant 
surroundings, and consequently the 
subject of much grumbling and the 
source of much discontent. 


indebtedness. 


Thirty years ago it was fashionable 
'0 locate the company mess hall in the 
basement. lt was more than enough 
if the rough stone walls were white- 
Washed. Men “stowed away their 
chow” by gaslight and hurried out to 
Warm themselves in the good old sun- 
shine. Perhaps that is one of the rea- 
‘ons that, in pietures taken in the 
‘arly “90's, the old fighters looked so 


sour and ean. Some of those old- 


timers’ facial expressions would 
brighten up a bit if they could take a 
meal in the new dining rooms of the 
30th Infantry. Light, cream-colored 
walls, white curtains, enlarged win- 
dows and more sunshine put Bill 
Smith in a mood to enjoy the carefully 
prepared food set before him by neat 
waiters in clean aprons. The Regi- 
mental Commander’s orders, rigidly 
observed, insure that Bill will always 
get plenty of the best of food, appetiz- 
ingly prepared, and well served in at- 
tractive surroundings. 


The verbal instructions of the Com- 
manding Officer require that the lieu- 
tenant colonel or a field officer of the 
regiment inspect all messes of the regi- 
ment at various times each month, 


carefully checking the following 
points: 
(a) Is the food properly prepared? 
(b) Is it of ample quantity? 
(c) Is it of excellent variety? 
(d) Is it served on time and brought to 
table promptly and while hot? 
(e) Are the tables clean and well set? 
(f) Are the messes within their ration 
allowance? 
(g) Are any complaints reported about 


any of the messes? 


Bills of fare are checked when the 
companies have no advance notice of 
any inspection, and the inspecting offi- 
cer sees that all the articles on the bill 
of fare are actually on the table. A 
typical bill of fare, taken from the 
Service Company for August 23, 1927, 
shows the following menu: 
BREAKFAST 
Melons d 
Soft-boiled eggs 
Fried bacon 


Dry toast 
Butter, coffee, milk and sugar. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Crackers 
Baked ham 
Cauliflower 
Mashed potatoes 
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Ice cream 
Cocoanut cake 
Lettuce salad 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Braised veul 
Fried potatoes 
Sugar cookies 
Jelly 
Watermelon 
Bread, butter 
Coffee 
Salad. 
THE POST EXCHANGE 

There is no post activity or utility 
that bears a closer relation to morale 
than the Post Exchange. Properly 
managed and supervised, it can greatly 
benefit, not only the company, but the 
individual soldier by affording him a 
way to make personal economies. In 
October, 1925, the Commanding Offi- 
cer began an intensive campaign to 
put the Post Exchange at the Presidio 
m a strictly business basis. He placed 
Capt. Wayne Clark in charge of the 
work of reconstruction and enlarg- 
ment. The results speak loudly for 
themselves. 


Since its reorganization the Presidio 
Post Exchange has doubled its divi- 
dends and declared them with the 
regularity and frequency of a prosper- 
ous corporation. In 1925, the divi- 
dends were $18,645.43; in 1926, they 
were $37,345.58, and for the first six 
months of 1927, they were $16,820.10. 
The companies of the 30th Infantry 
have become so affluent through par- 
ticipation in the unprecedented divi- 
dends of their exchange that they have 
spent $31,656.88 in improving and re- 
furnishing their barracks. 

The amplification of the Post Ex- 
change includes a regimental tailor 
shop, fitted with modern equipment, 
where repairs and complete uniforms 
are made at slightly more than cost. 
The new tailor shop has already 


proved itself far more economical and 
efficient than the old company shops. 


A fine, sanitary barber shop, equip 
ped with five of the newest type chair 
and six-foot square windows, affording 
maximum light and ventilation, has 
done away with the former compan) 
barber shops. The new regimental 
shop is now handling twice the busi 
ness of all the old company shop put 
together. 


The grocery department of the Post 

Exchange has been greatly enlarged 
and now handles everything that cay 
be had at the largest grocery stores 
in San Francisco. Modern fixtures 
have been installed, including marble 
vegetable stands, electric refrigera 
tion, most up-to-date meat display 
counters; and the delivery and sales 
departments have been separated and 
a new, systematic method of filling 
orders and making deliveries has been 
installed. 
_ Gas stations, bus and taxi accommo 
dations at greatly reduced rates, 4 
splendidly equipped new restaurant at 
the terminus of the city trolley lines 
in the Post, and many other lesser 
conveniences enable officers and men 
to live more comfortably in more at 
tractive surroundings. With the Arm) 
wives able to purchase fresh vege 
tables, meats, fish and fruit of the 
finest quality obtainable by calling up 
the Post Exchange, many a husband 
is spared the ordeal of doing the order 
ing for the house during his brief 
lunch hour. The Post Exchange his 
also arranged for very liberal dis 
counts for purchases at San Francis? 
stores, and this saves the individual 
purchaser at least 10 per cent and 
often as much as 50 per cent on each 
article. 
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nd All these arrangements are morale- let him look on what lack of morale 
poosting factors and make for greater accomplished in 1917. Lack of mor- 
)- -omfort and contentment for the whole ale resulted in the greatest debacle 
ins command. They help the soldier to in history, the desertion of 20,000,000 
ng face his daily task with cheer and stalwart soldiers from the Army of 
as courage. They show him that the the Czar, the disintegration of a na- 
n\ \rmy is sympathetic and anxious to tion of 190,000,000, the plunging of 
al reduce the little difficulties that con- Europe’s greatest autocracy from the 
si front us all in whatever walk of life heights of imperalism to the depths 
ut we may be. of Bolshevism. This was desertion 
If there is anyone who does not on a large scale, but desertion that 
vet think morale is something real, to be was preventable by thorough meas- 
ed cultivated by concrete methods, then ures to maintain morale. 
all 
res 
res 
" Sensible Preparedness 
™ ECRETARY OF WAR DAVIS has again brought 
“d forward his proposals to put the country in a 
nd state of- preparedness with regard to war material. 
ng His idea is that, as Government arsenals could not 
en possibly cope with a major emergency, the manu- 
facture of munitions by private concerns should be 
" kept alive during peace time. 
a Under the present law, no encouragement can be 
at given to private firms to acquire and keep up the 
es necessary machinery or train the requisite person- 
er nel. He advocates “educational” orders, the small 
en cost of which would be “cheap national insurance.” 
At- It is hard to quarrel with this proposal. The 
ny familiar contention that private manufacture of 
ze armament during peace time builds up a body of 
he war opinion is countered by the fact that this manu- 
up facture would be kept under control by the com 
ud paratively small volume required for “educational” 
a orders. And there is the probability that armament 
ef industries would be “conscripted” in case of war. 
‘“ On the other hand, if some sort of encouragement 
“ were not given to private enterprise, there would not 
- be much to “conscript.” 
- Congress should consider this issue fairly and 
if squarely and not be misled by the fallacy that a 


reasonable preparedness attitude would disturb the 
peace of nations.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





The People Do Not Make War 


Lieut. Col. J. M. Scammell, California National Guard 


“A steadfast, concert of peace can never be maintained except by a partnership of 
No autocratic government can be trusted to keep faith within it or 
to observe its covenants.”—Woodrow Wilson’s War Message to the Congress, 1917. 


democratic nations. 


HIS is a plausible statement. No 

proof has ever been offered and 
none has ever been asked. There is 
none to give. It has never been shown 
that there is the slightest connection 
between the form of government and 
the frequency of war. 


Woodrow Wilson was an idealist. 
To millions he was a prophet. The 
wisdom and the propriety of taking 
issue with his statement may be ques- 
tioned. No apologies are offered. 
Peace will never be had through yield- 
ing to illusions or‘by believing un- 
truths. 

Like many another half-truth, this 
statement has wrought mischief. Al- 
ready some public men have seized 
upon this text to embroider fanciful 
falsehoods, such as, “The people never 
make war.” 


There is one example of a popular 
government which has not made war 
for a century; that is the Republic 
of Switzerland. Its army is not strong 
enough to venture abroad amongst 
mighty neighbors. It is strong enough 
to prevent even the most powerful 
from sticking their heads into the hor- 
nets’ nest of the mountain fastnesses 
of Switzerland, defended by a popula- 
tion trained to arms. The German 
Great General Staff looked into the 
matter more than once, and decided 


*The fourth of a series of articles in which Colonel Scammell analyzes and shows the 
fallacy of certain statements of the pacifists. 
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‘of Greece, reported by Thucydides, an 


‘ 


that the experiment would be hazard 
ous. 


It was the testimony of the states 


Athenian general, that the kingdom 
of Sparta was slow to go to war even 
when its own interests demanded ii. 
One reason is that Sparta did not like 
to send her army abroad lest the He 
lots rise while it was away. This may 
explain why a monarchy was slow t 
take up arms; why the Spartans were 
late at Marathon, late at Thermopylae 
and always tardy in the wars. It does 
not explain why Athens, the purest o! 
all democracies, was an aggressive, 
imperialistic state whose vitizens were 
“born neither to rest themselves nor 
to allow rest to others.” 


In his book, “Roman Imperialism,” 
Tenney Frank relates how Rome, 
under the kings and under the senate, 
was devoted to peace and paid rigid 
attention to her treaties. It was the 
Plebeian Assembly, when the people 
came into power, that overruled the 
senate, gave aid to the Mamertine bat 
dits, broke the sacred word of Rom 
and brought on the terrible and dis 
astrous Punic Wars. 

According to Procopius, the Byzat 
tine army, its generals and the states 
men of the Eastern Roman Empire 
were all opposed to the war against 
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the Vandals. The people favored the 
war. Justinian, brought to the side of 
peace by his councillors, was changed 
to the party in favor of war by a priest 
who offered the active help of God in 
the campaign. 

In medieval Italy the wars of the 
Condottieri were about as deadly as 
a modern football game. Machiavelli, 
in his “History of Florence,” tells of 
battles in which no one was killed 
except by accident. He also describes 
the wars of the people. They were 
sometimes waged with such ferocity 
that the combatants tore out the smok- 
ing bowels of their enemies and de- 
voured them raw, so great was the 
hatred and the savagery of the people 
when they made war. 

The Duke of Alva entered the army 
of the King of Spain when still a lad. 
He was almost eighty years of age 
when the Netherlands revolted. In 
all his years of service in the wars of 
kings he had never seen such bestial 
cruelty. 

A comparison of the wars of the 
Fronde with the wars of the Jacquerie, 
or a comparison of the wars of Louis 
XIV and of Napoleon with the wars 
of the French Revolution tells the 
same tale. A comparison of the war 
of 1870, between kings, with the Amer- 
ican Civil War, or a comparison of 
the Russo-Japanese War with the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, will yield the same re- 
sults, 

It was under the Commonwealth 
‘hat the English passed the Naviga- 
‘lon Act of 1651, which inevitably 
brought on a war with the Dutch Re- 
public. It was under the popular gov- 
‘rhinents of the American colonies 
that the lands of the Indians were con- 
(uered and the French driven from 


America. After the “War for De- 
mocracy” there was a mighty conflict 
between the Polish Republic and the 
Soviet Republic, and one between 
Greece and the Republic of Turkey. 

In the last century it was precisely 
the German Empire, whose autocratic 
government and whose militarism we 
came to fear in 1917, that fought fewer 
wars than any great power. It was 
the democracies that fought the most: 
the United States, Great Britain and 
the French Republic. 

If history tells us anything about 
the relative frequency and length and 
ferocity of wars under different forms 
of government, it is that the most, the 
longest and the fiercest are fought by 
democratic governments. 

That would not be unreasonable to 
believe. A smal] group of men is more 
likely to be well informed. It is less 
liable to emotionalism. It may be 
more selfish ; but deliberate selfishness 
may cause less suffering than senti- 
mentality. 


Henri Batault writes: 


“The philosophy of the last [the 18th] 
century was sentimental to the last degree. 
It was an idyll of Watteau. It loved the 
fields, the meadows, the country, the 
streams (the brooks even more than the 
streams) . . . It dreamed of frater- 
nity. Oh, how that gentle philosophy loved 
all the people! It would not have harmed 
a fly. A suffering insect would have drawn 
tears. It could not witness the distress of 
a butterfly without weeping rivers. But all 
this mildness did not prevent the outbreak 
of °93! What is even more re- 
markable is that during the most horrible 
moments the most cloying sentimentality 
continued to flood literature. 

“No more God! No more masters! Man 
is free! The people are brothers! No more 
war! No more tyrants! The philosophers 
in tears celebrate liberty, fraternity and 
universal peace. They embrace one another 
to the point of suffocation. Earth’s echoes 
repeat only the kisses of nations falling on 
one another’s necks. O, shepherds! O, shep- 
herdesses! O, Paul! O, Virginia !—Suddenly 
a taciturn young artilleryman takes Toulon, 
then Italy, then France, then Europe... .” 
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It was this strange spectacle of an 
orgy of sentimentality, accompanied 
by an orgy of bloodshed and brutality, 
that caused the French historian Le 
Bon to investigate the mystery of mass 
psychology. He was led to remark 
that: 

“The heroes of this tragedy never ceased 
to invoke reason. They even defied it. 
Nevertheless one can hardly mention a 
period in history when men were guided 
less by reason. Never have we seen so 
many illustrious men saying what they did 


not mean and doing what they did not want 
to do.” 


There was a feast of reason. People 
cried “The Republic forever! Reason 
forever! Down with fanaticism!” 
They held “fraternal dinners” in the 
streets, where all were compelled to 
eat together: “No person must on any 
pretext be absent from this supper. 
Fraternity or Death!” 


This government of the people, as 
we have seen, went to war. It de- 
clared war against every people which 
retained, recalled or even treated with 
a prince or potentate or which refused 
the boon of liberty as the French peo- 
ple conceived of it. 

These wars were proclaimed for the 
highest motives. We may well com- 
pare the words of Robespierre with 
those of Woodrow Wilson. The for- 
mer said: 


“Victory over the enemy’s armies was 
not that alone to which they ought to as- 
pire. The genuine victory is that which the 
friends of liberty gain over factions; it is 
this victory that restores to nations peace, 
justice and prosperity. Our destiny, far 
more sublime, is to found on earth the em- 
pire of wisdom, justice and virtue.” 


In his note to Russia (Official Bulle- 
tin, Wash., June 9, 1917), President 
Wilson said much the same thing: 


“She (America) is fighting for no advan- 
tage or selfish interest of her own, but for 
the liberation of peoples everywhere from 
the aggressions of autocratic force. 


We are fighting for the liberty, the self. 
government and the undictated develop. 
ment of all peoples - The brother. 
hood of man must no longer be a fair byt 
empty phrase.” 


What were the results of this war 
of the French people for Virtue, Lib. 
erty, Equality, Fraternity, Wisdom, 
Justice and Universal Peace? Since 
it had all to be done over again in 
1917 one might judge that it bore lit. 
tle fruit. Such is not the case, Ip 
1795 it led to the incorporation of 
Santa Domingo and the Batavian Re- 
public into the French Republic. The 
left bank of the Rhine was ceded to 
France. The next year saw the abso- 
lute annexation of Belgium. The war 
was carried into Italy and Spain. The 
doctrine of “natural frontiers” was 
put forth—and violated. A pacifist 
popular government made such con- 
quests as the warlike Grand Monarch 
had dreamed of in vain. They differed 
not only in the extent of their con 
quests; they differed in honesty. The 
one waged war dishonestly in the name 
of virtue; the other made war hon 
estly for dishonest gain. 

It is not enough to say “I wish to 
go to Paris.” One must take a road 
that leads to Paris. It will not do to 
guess about the roads. As Anatole 
France points out: “Robespierre 
loved virtue; he made the Terror; 
Marat loved Justice; he demanded 
two hundred thousand heads.” It is 
only when we face things as they are, 
when we recognize that men are weak 
and erring, that we can govern with 
humanity. Louis Madelin, in his work 


on the French Revolution, says: 


“A hideous misfortune had given France 
over into the hands of one of those terrible 
missionaries who, like Cromwell, appear 
now and then to crush out ‘the impious 20 
‘the corrupt.’ These are the worst tyrants 
of all. Everything is sacrificed to ther 
‘mission,’ and friendship first of all. Robes 
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pierre guillotined all the friends of his 
childhood and his youth . . . His con- 
science convinced of the sanctity of his mis- 
sion, was to make him resort to calumny 
_.. and, if. necessary, even to forgery . . . 
to destroy his enemy—because that’ enemy 
was the enemy of virtue.” 





“4 fanatic,” says Mr. Dooley, “is a 
man who does what he thinks God 
Almighty wud do if he knew th’ facts 
iv th’ case.” 

For anything resembling the fatu- 
ous sentimentality of the 18th century 
we must turn to the year of Our Lord, 
1914. In that year pacifists were ac- 
tive as never before. They were posi- 
tive that the millennium was at hand. 
The following is a quotation from an 
article which actually appeared after 
war broke out (International Concil- 
iation Series, August, 1914: “Fiat 
Pax,” by George Allan England) : 

“There comes a change in the air today; 
i new spirit breathing over the face of the 
world. Europe is alive with a strange, new 
idealism—I mean the militant spirit of 
peace, Which at last is going to be had at 
all costs, not through ‘diplomacy,’ but 
through the laying down of arms by the 
common folk themselves . . . Only 
through the now erystallizing refusal of the 
common people to be taxed, suffer, march, 
Shoot and die . . . will permanent 
world ‘peace ever come : A world 
emancipated from the thrall of war ° 
is growing real and tangible; for the -na- 
ions, the common people of the earth, are 
beginning to share that dream—and ‘the 
(reams that nations dream, come true!’ ” 

There was a civil war beginning in 
Ireland. There was a civil war going 
on in Mexico. There was a civil war 
in the United States; in Colorado al- 
ready 300 had been killed—as many as 
) In one week. The United States 
had intervened in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. Russia was invading Per- 
‘ia. Yet the pacifists were certain 
that universal peace was at hand. 
William Jennings Bryan had secured 
the ratification of treaties of arbitra- 
"ion with the Netherlands, Panama, 


Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Guatemala. It is true that these coun- 
tries could not hope to fight us in any 
case; nevertheless, this was a “Great 
Peace Victory.” 


On April 27, 1914, The Independent 
published an editorial on peace. It 
was called “Hell.” It described the 
horrors of war. It ended with the 
fervent prayer, “Give peace in our 
time, O Lord!” It stated: “We re- 
joice that President Wilson says that 
‘in no conceivable. circumstance will 
we fight the people of Mexico.’ ” 


“We have gone down to Mexico to 
serve mankind,” said President Wil- 
son on May 11 (Congressional Record, 
LI, 8426), “a war of service is a thing 
in which it is a proud thing to die.” 

This was arighteous war. The mili- 
tary had nothing to do with it. It 
was engineered and conducted by a 
pacifist president, a pacifist secretary 
of state, and a pacifist secretary of 
the navy and a pacifist secretary of 
war. Admiral Fiske has told the 
story: 

“In 1913 and the early part of 1914, when 
General Wood was Chief of Staff of the 
Army and I occupied the similar position 
of Aide for Operations of the Navy, our 
relations with Mexico were exceedingly dis- 
turbed; but neither General Wood nor |! 
could ascertain what was the policy of the 
Government, and neither of us was called 
into consultation with reference to the abil- 
ity of the Army and Navy to support it. 

“The only exception occurred on April 
20, 1914, when we were called to a confer- 
ence at the White House, the evening be- 
fore the attack on Vera Cruz. At this con- 
ference neither of us said anything that I 
ean recollect, and Mr. Bryan and Mr. John 
Lind said nearly everything that was said 

“It was decided to take no immediate 
action; but I was called from my bed at 
4 o'clock in the morning and directed to 
send a telegram ordering Admiral Fletcher 
to land and seize the Custom House. 

“It is my recollection that General Wood 


knew nothing of this until he read about it 
in the papers the following morning. He 
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and I had worked out a joint plan, but it 
was never used or even asked for.” 


What they fought each other for 
was plain. The objects of this “war 
of service” were to get a salute for 
our insulted flag and to prevent the 
landing of army by the German ships 
Yperanga and Bavaria, lest these 
arms, in the words of the President, 
“be used against our dear boys.” 

After 18 had been killed in this 
proud war of service and 71 had been 
wounded, by permission of Mr. 
Bryan’s State Department, the Ger- 
man ships proceeded from Vera Cruz 
to Puerto Mexico and there landed 
their 20,000 rifles, 250 machine guns 
and 16,800,000 rounds of ammunition, 
to be “used against our dear boys.” 
And they were. At Carrizal a troop 
of United States Cavalry was wiped 
out. Mexicans invaded our territory, 
destroyed an American town and mas- 
sacred its people. 

However, this war was a great peace 
victory, since it was ended by arbitra- 
tion at Niagara Falls. Mexico agreed 
to salute our flag—if we saluted hers. 
We agreed. We began the salute. 
Mexico replied. We fired again. Mex- 
ico did not. There must be some mis- 
take. We gave another gun. But 
Mexico had finished. The fruits of 
this war were only death. The fruits 
of that peace were only national hu- 
miliation. 

Such was the first war to be fought 
by President Wilson. He later said 
that we were “too proud to fight.” 
Still later he announced in his address 
of October 14, 1916 (New York Times, 
October 15, 1916), that “America is 
always ready to fight for things which 
are American.” 

Is democracy, is popular govern- 
ment an antidote for war? In his 


ee 


Flag Day address President Wilsop 
said: 

“And the great fact that stands out above 
all the rest is that this is a peoples’ war, y 
war for freedom and justice and self-goy. 
ernment among all the nations of the 
world.” 


The President continued in a strain 
of exaltation almost religious in its 


fervor as well as in its language: 


“For us there is but one choice. We have 
made it. Woe be to the man or group of 
men that seeks to stand in our way in this 
day of high resolution, when every prin- 
ciple we hold dearest is to be vindicated 
and made secure for the salvation of the 
nations. We are ready to plead at the bar 
of history, and our flag shall wear a new 
luster. Once more we shall make good with 
our lives and fortunes the great faith ‘o 
which we were born, and a new glory shal! 
shine in the face of our people.” 


The opinion that “the people do not 
make war” is commonly held to be 
true because, as Montaigne justly ob- 
served, “Nothing is so firmly believed 
as what we least know.” Modern stu- 
dents of psychology bear him out: 
“It is only in the books of the pro 
fessors that reason directs history.” 
The people make war, not because they 
are reasonable, but precisely because 
they are not. When an Irishman said 
that his fellow-countrymen most 
firmly believed the things that they 
knew were not true, he was describ 
ing not one race, but humanity. It 
is not the calculating part of human 
ity that we have most to fear in the 
breeding of wars, but the emotional. 
It is not the militarists, but the paci 
fists. It is not the wicked, but the 
virtue-ridden part. It was a Pope 
who gave Henry the Navigator author- 
ity to seize the goods and persons of 
pagans, to reduce them to slavery for 
the salvation of their souls. 

This tale has a moral. In the words 
of Lord Bacon, a very wise man, it is: 
“Active men are of more use thal 
virtuous.” 
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Colonel Mullican, the author of the following article, is a high type of 
those busy and eminently useful citizens who, in spite of their heavy civilian 
obligations, still find time and energy and talent to devote to the vital duty 
of national defense. Colonel Mullican is the commanding officer of the 358th 
Infantry, a Reserve regiment whose headquarters is in Lubbock, Texas. But 
(olonel Mullican is also Judge Mullican, Presiding Judge of the 72d Judicial 





District. Colonel Mullican’s thoughtful study should interest both Regular 


and Reserve officer.—Enrror. 


I 


Lubbock, Texas, September 10, 1927. 
Subject: Training of Officers of the 

Organized Reserve. 

To: The Commanding Officer, 9th Inf. 
U. 8. Army, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

1. Complying with your request for 
such suggestions as I might offer re- 
garding the character and scope of 
training that the 9th Infantry should 
be prepared to impart in the future 
to better assist the commanding offi- 
cer and officers of an Organized Re- 
serve regiment in their annual train- 
ing, | forward for your consideration 
the attached writing. 

*. It was not my purpose to write 
a “book,” but time, opportunity and 
a certain inspiration created a certain 
verbosity which I hope is at least par- 
donable. I do not forward it for ap- 
proval or disapproval, but merely with 
the hope that some suggestion has 
been made that will aid you and your 
host excellent gentlemen in molding 
the raw material into the semblance 
of a finished product. I do not vouch 
for anything it contains except my sig- 
uature, and the desire to be of service. 


%. In appreciation of our friends, 
the Ninth 


i CLaRK M. MULLICAN, 
“onel 3osth Infantry, Commanding. 


II 


The National Defense Act has made 
of the peace-time Regular Army a 
training corps for those citizens who 
are sufficiently interested, from what- 
ever cause or motive, to accept train- 
ing. In order to be a good training 
corps, the officers of the Regular 
Army, in addition to their other 
duties, must become instructors in the 
various military camps conducted for 
the benefit of those interested. Mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps are 
officers of the Army. They must be 
received and respected as such, and 
also trained and instructed. Fre- 
quently they rank the instructors. In 
all instances they have automatically 
passed from the embryonic officer 
stage into the realm of rank, authority 
and responsibility, and the duty then 
evolves upon the Regular Army offi- 
cer to prepare them for such respon- 
sibility. 

In preparing schedules of training 
for Reserve officers, the Regular Army 
officer is unavoidably confronted with 


the following: 

1. The appointment of many Reserve 
officers is based on past military records, 
the experiences of which they have mostly 
forgotten, 

2. Muny Reserve officers are too busy 
making a living in civilian pursuits to de- 
vote much time to study during the months 
intervening between camps. 

8. Many Reserve officers are not regular 
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in attendance upon camps, and thus break 
the ‘continuity of progressive training. 

4. Preparation of schedules of “progres- 
sive training” under the above conditions. 


The first three numbered para- 
graphs above are conditions, and will 
doubtless exist as long as the National 
Defense Act, as written, is the mili- 
tary policy of the country. The fourth 
is the béte noire of the Regular Army 
officers in the annual training of Re- 
serve officers, and is necessarily influ- 
enced by the first three. 


The three conditions mentioned 
above cause many good Reserve offi- 
cers to be held back by the inexperi- 
ence of new officers, and by the inat- 
tendance of others—the entire group 
having to wait upon the one officer 
least prepared. Training camp thus 
becomes a more or less humdrum, 
monotonous affair to these ambitious 
officers who yearly are in attendance, 
and eventually interest may wane and 
they may drop out from active par- 
ticipation. 

It is equally true that much of the 
training so thoroughly enjoyed by the 
more experienced Reserve officers is 
far above the heads of those less for- 
tunate, and the latter leave camp con- 
fused and dazed and wondering what 
it is all about. 

It may be that every Reserve officer 
should be familiar with close and ex- 
tended order drill, the ceremonies and 
the manuals of saber, rifle and pistol, 
but he is not. These fundamentals 
tax the memory only, and do not call 
for the exercise of judgment and de- 
cision. The Reserve officer, by pro- 
fession, vocation or natural endow- 
ment may easily rise to the exercise 
of judgment and decision in a crisis, 
but he cannot be expected to retain 
in memory 50 weeks out of each year 
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those fundamentals of drill he has 
tried to master at a two weeks’ train. 
ing camp. If the Army thinks this 
should be done, then the Army js 
merely “kidding itself,” for it is not 
done. 


The great purpose of all training 
for Reserve officers is to prepare them 
for leadership in combat, so say the 
books. That is fine, but the first ob. 
jective to be reached is to prepare him 
to instruct the recruit. 


It may be that Major General A, 
in command of the 1st Blue Division, 
is pulling at his mustache in a mad 
desire to get at the Reds, but he must 
wait until the recruit becomes a s0l- 
dier, as bitter experience in the past 
has conclusively shown, if he expects 
success. In the training of Reserve 
officers many young lieutenants, armed 
with maps they cannot read, sur 
rounded by a liaison personnel they 
cannot use, in charge of imaginary 
platoons they cannot command, have 
faced the unconquerable Reds, when 
they could not properly explain toa 
recruit the “position of the soldier.” 
Of course, such an officer must have 
his little brushes with the Reds to give 
him field experience, but he cannot 
build his house by laying the shingles 
of the roof first. He must, by progres 
sive steps, lay his foundation and 
build upward. “Progressive training’ 
for all Reserve officers must be worked 
out by the Regular Army officers, and 
this will in time be systematically 
done, as all other problems of the 
Army have been met and overcome. 

This statement of the case presets 
a problem. The suggestions which 
follow are made as aids to its soll 
tion. 

Training camps for the Reserve o! 
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fvers should be conducted as schools 
are conducted. The two weeks allotted 
should be divided into (a) a basic or 
preparatory course and (b) an ad- 
vanced course, allowing a week for 
each. The basic course should cover 
all those fundamentals previously dis- 
cussed, while the advanced course 
should make practical application in 
the field during the second week of 
all those things learned during the 
first week. 


Assuming that Reserve units train 
as units (and they should so train 
when practicable), every Reserve of- 
ficer should go through a course of 
preparatory training the first week of 
camp in order to bring out and mag- 
nify that latent “something” from the 
very marrow of his bones that holds 
him to the service, and which when 
once aroused and liberated raises his 
head a little higher, straightens his 
carriage, lightens his step and bright- 
ens his eye. In the movie world that 
something is called “sex-appeal”; 
Eleanor Glyn calls it “It.” In the 
Army it has no name, but every sol- 
dier, from old Joshua to Pershing, has 


felt the stirring influence of its mar- 


tial spirit. To arouse this spirit and 
‘create a military atmosphere for the 
Reserve officcr nothing is comparable 
to close order drill and the various 
manuals of arms. If a little drill each 
day is good for the Regular soldier, 
it will not hurt the Reserve officer a 
few days each year, and really, he 
likes it, 

Assuming a training period of 14 
ays, beginning Sunday of any month, 
any year, the schedule may be ar- 
ranged along the lines suggested by 
lowing the outline below: 


d 


fo 


BASIC OR PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Sunpay. 
Movement to camp. 


Monpay. 
Morning— 
Reporting, medical examination, prep- 
aration of pay vouchers. 
Afternoon— 
Address by Regular Army officer, pur- 
chase of details of equipment. 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 

Morning— 

Period 1. All officers should assemble 
for calisthenics, for bayonet training and 
for drill in the manuals of the saber and 
rifle, which should include actual handling 
of the bayonet, and of the saber and rifle 
in ranks. 

Period 2. All officers should assemble 
for close order drill, the officers actually 
drilling in ranks under command of Reserve 
officers who exchange places until all have 
acquired experience and some proficiency in 
explaining movements and in giving and 
executing commands. 

Period 3. Illustrated lectures on the 
organization of units from squads to regli- 
ments, inclusive; the number and kind of 
weapons; changes in the tables of organiza- 
tion; the organization of each headquar- 
ters; the formations of units at drill and 
for ceremonies. 

Afternoon— 

Period 4. (Three periods of 45 minutes 
each.) Lectures on company administra- 
tion, explaining in detail various reports, 
company supply, mess management. 

Lectures on company discipline, courts- 
martial, courtesies, honors and customs of 
the service. 

Lectures on the supply of ammunition, 
water and rations to small units on the 
march, halt, outpost, patrol and in combat. 

Lectures on logistics (division, brigade, 
regiment). 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
Morning— 

Period 1. Calisthenics, saber drill. 

Period 2. Close order drill with troops 
(platoon and company). 

Period 4. (a) Extended order drill 
with troops (for rifle company officers). 
(b) Special drill, or other special instruc- 
tion, for supply, machine gun and howitzer 
company officers. (c) Lectures on. staff 
work in garrison, in the field and in combat 
(for field and staff officers). 

Afternoon— 

Period 4. (Three periods of 45 minutes 
each). Simple map reading, plotting of 
position sketches on the map, how to locate 
oneself on the ground, how to show dead 
spaces on sketches, map problems, lectures 
on infantry communications. 
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SATURDAY. 
Morning— 

Period 1. Full fieid inspection with 
troops. 

Period 2. Practical demonstration, 
miniature communications net of a regiment 
on the field. 

Afternoon— 

Reserve Officers’ Association meetings, 

and so on. 
SUNDAY. 
Divine Services. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 
Monpay. 
Morning— 

Period 1. Battalion parades, regimen- 
tal parades, guard mounting (correcting 
errors). 

Period 2. 
and patrols. 

Afternoon— 

Period 3. Lectures on marches, halts, 
outposts, bivouacking, billeting, sanitation. 
TUESDAY. 

Morning— 

Practical application of lectures of pre- 
vious day, with troops in the field, or by 
series of walks. 

Afternoon— 

Lectures on various defensive positions. 

Lectures on various attacks. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Morning— 
Problems in defense (combined arms). 
Afternoon— 

Preliminary pistol firing for those 
qualified. : 

Practice firing on another range with 
instructors, for all others. 

THURSDAY. 
Morning— 
Problem in attack (combined arms). 
Afternoon— 
Pistol firing (record) for those quali- 


Lectures on advance guards 


fied. 
Pistol firing (practice) for all others. 
FRIDAY. 
Morning— 
Period 1. Battalion and regimental 
parades. 
Period 2. 
mander. ) 
Afternoon— 
Preparation for departure. 
SATURDAY. 
Departure. 


The above seems as varied in scope 
and as nearly progressive as is possi- 
ble under actual conditions. The stu- 
dent officer is led, step by step, from 
the cradle to a position of responsi- 
bility in the field. This schedule 
should not grow old or tiresome to 


(Open to Reserve unit com- 





any Reserve officer, if followed from 
year to year, provided Reserve officers 
are caused to understand that the two 
weeks’ training period-is for the pur. 
pose of review as well as for fur. 
ther instfuction. By correspondence 
courses he can delve as deeply as he 
may and go as far as he likes into ad- 
vanced work. 


In carrying out the program out 
lined herein three things more are sug. 
gested : 


First, Reserve officers should be de. 
tailed as instructors frequently. This 
is valuable in many ways to the officer 
detailed, and he always speaks to his 
hearers in language they can under. 
stand. He will give them exactly 
what they need and in preparing his 
lecture he acquires much information. 
Of course, he should be given ample 
time before camp for preparation. 


Second, whenever practicable to do 
so lectures should be held in the opet, 
where features of the terrain may le 
pointed out in illustration. The class 
must not be left standing in the sur, 
however, for many Reserve officers are 
fresh from the shade of indoor occt- 
pations and of different climates ané 
altitudes, and, if uncomfortable, they 
are not good listeners. 

Third, Reserve units should trait 
with the same Regular Army unit 
each year, if at all practicable. The 
officers of the Regular Army wits 
form a certain friendship for, and in 
terest in, the Reserve officers with 
whom they are associated. The Re 
serve unit becomes a sort of protést 
whose strong and weak points are 
known to the Regular Army officers 
and such knowledge materially *™ 
plifies the program of training. 
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PEECH is one of our most useful 
S instruments. It is employed to 


' carry messages from one mind to the 
ad- minds of many others. If it carries 
the message truly and forcefully, it is 
effective; but if it loses a part of the 
- message or gives it in such weak form 
me that it does not impress the other 
minds at all, it is ineffective. 
“i And that brings to mind the story 
om about a darky preacher who was about 
= to lose his job. He was given to the 
his use of big words and complicated dis- 
a courses. The deacons of the church 
oo could stand it no longer and finally 
ce haled the old fellow before them. They 
ah told him plainly that his style of 
preaching was not all that could be 
, desired, 
o do j 
9a, “Doan ah argify and ’sputify?” in- 
4% quired the parson. 
lass “Yes, yo’ done argify, and yo’ done 
sun. spulify,” replied the spokesman for 
om the deacons, “but yo’ all doan show 
on wherein,” 
and Now, isn’t that just the situation 
ther with respect to more than. half of the 
people who get on their feet to talk. 
train They “argify” and they “sputify,” but 
units they fail to “show wherein.” 
The And why is this? Pl tell you in a 
units few words. The average speaker fails 
d in '0 Organize his ideas into a coherent 
with Whole. The result is the presentation 
» Re of a conglomeration of half-baked, dis- 
otége “onhected ideas — without organiza- 
3 are aaa, contusing to his hearers, and 
ficers, without elect. He does not “put over” 
- sim his message, and his hearers leave 


With the pression that they have 


Introduction of a Speech 
Colonel W. H. Waldron, Infantry 


wasted their time in turning out to 
hear him. 

A speech is a public address or dis- 
course. 

It has for its object to deliver a 
message by means of which the speaker 
hopes to influence his hearers. 

Normally a speech consists of three 
distinct parts. First, we have an in- 
troduction to pave the way. Next, 
we have the body of the speech, which 
is essentially the message itself. And 
finally, we have the conclusion, which 
gathers together the combined force of 
all the parts of the body of the speech 
and drives home or applies them. 

It is of the introduction to a speech 
that I want to leave a few thoughts 
with you. 

The word introduction is of Latin 
derivation. It is composed of the pre- 
fix intro which means within, and the 
root ducere, to lead—a leading within, 
leading into—a paving of the way for 
a friendly reception of the message 
that the speaker desires to impart to 
his hearers. 

The first purpose of the introduc- 
tion is to put your hearers into a 
favorable state of feeling. 

If your audience is well disposed 
toward you and the subject of which 
you are to speak and is in a state of 
good will or enthusiasm, then this 
particular service of the introduction 
is unnecessary. But, if there is the 
slightest ill-will, bad temper or even 
indifference, something you must do 
to remove it before you take up the 
main business of the speech. 

Our enemies condemn our views be 
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fore they are stated; ill-feeling is 
transferred from ourselves to our 
ideas; feelings of hatred bar a fair 
hearing; and even a slight indifference 
is sufficient to stand in the way of an 
unbiased reception of our message. 

It is the mission of the introduc- 
tion to overcome these handicaps and 
to create an atmosphere of good will 
and receptiveness. 


How can it do this? 


It is much a matter of crowd psy- 
chology and leadership. Many men 
are of many minds. Individually they 
have many purposes, prejudices, ideals 
and methods of acting. The same 
stimulus, the same words, the same 
motives, the same ideas may affect a 
thousand different men in a thousand 
different ways. But, under the influ- 
ence of a public speaker in the rdle 
of an able leader, they may all be 
welded into a unit and into unit 
action. 

Did you ever attend a meeting 
where the auditorium was but half 
filled and the audience was scattered 
over the whole room? Did you note 
that the speaker had the people move 
forward and fill the empty seats up 
front? He made a unit of the audi- 
ence by mere physical contact. 

Again, did you ever attend a foot- 
ball game where the spectators mani- 
fested little enthusiasm until some 
clever cheer leader united the crowd 
in a rousing school song or college 
yell? This united action made the 
crowd a unit. 

Did you ever note how the after- 
dinner speaker gets hold of his hearers 
who are loggy and lack enthusiasm 
after a heavy meal? He tells a good 
story and gets a good laugh out of 
everybody—unit action. 
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All of these examples the working 
of crowd psychology — examples of 
leadership. From them we deduce 
that the crowd is a primitive ang 
rather child-like giant. It can be led 
without much difficulty by him who 
can create it from its constituent ele. 
ments—individuals. 

Let us summarize the methods that 
we may use to accomplish this, 

Get the individuals close together 
physically. Have them fill up the 
front seats of the auditorium. If they 
are standing, have them group up 
close around you in front of, never 
behind, you. Make a physical unit 
of them. 


Get them to do something together 
—go through a ritual, sing a song. 
Get them to respond to a common 
emotion—laugh over a funny story. 

When you get your hearers to act 
ing or thinking or feeling together, 
you may maneuver them where you 
will—if you are a_ skillful leader. 
They are now acting as one and are 
subject to your suggestions. 

If your hearers are strongly enthusi 
astic for another cause, you must iD 
clude in your introduction something 
to overcome this and win over to your 
side. Seek to get them into a stale 
of calm. Talk for a short while about 
something about which all agree. 
Keep this up until the first emotions 
are all in the background. Then grad 
ually introduce your message avd 
work for your own effects. 

The appeal of “fair play” will ge 
erally accomplish the desired ené. 
Make it in an open, manly manner— 
conciliatory but not in the least sub 
servient. Make it clear that you & 
pect fair play from such an audience 

For a while deal in generalities such 
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as freedom, justice, honor, integrity. 
With these as points of departure, 
gradually show the reasonableness of 
vour message because it is in harmony 
with that which has already been ac- 
cepted. Be cautious and tactful. Hold 
your grasp of the situation. 


ing 


The ordinary audience which a 
speaker faces will be found to be in- 
diferent and without either positive 
favorable or unfavorable emotions. It 


the has not been excited in any one direc- 
they tion. Whatever emotions or moods 
up exist are individual and not collective. 
ever One man may be happy, his neighbor 
unit may be depressed. It is under these 
conditions that the introduction must 
ther be made to serve its purpose. It is 
ong. here that the speaker must seek to 
mou impress his personality upon his audi- 
r. ence and create an atmosphere that 
ad will be favorable to himself and that 
ther. will incline favorably toward him. 
you To this end the speaker must always 
ader. be modest. Both the manner as well 
| are as the actual words used are of great 
importance. Indeed the words with- 
husi out the manner are only mock-modesty, 
st in- an irritating evidence of greatest 
thing egotism. 
your Again, the speaker must be sincere, 
state lor that is a quality that is sure to 
about luake its impression with an audience. 
gree. And this does not apply to serious 
stions speeches alone—a man may be sin- 
grad cerely jolly as well as sincerely grave. 
and by sincerity | mean that you truly 
enter into the feeling which your 
| gen words express. And you have im- 
end. pressed that sincerity when you have 
ner— made your audience believe that you 
t sub- are expressing your own thoughts and 
yu ek (eelings, and are not pretending for 
jience. sake of effect. 
3 such Protestations of modesty and sin- 


cerity should not be made in tireless 
profusion. The aim must be to pro- 
duce a feeling of gentle modesty and 
to avoid offensive cock-sureness. Too 
great a display of confidence at the 
outset may offend. Flippancy gives 
the impression of shallowness and lack 
of sincerity. 

Added to these two qualities of 
modesty and sincerity there is another 
that must be assiduously cultivated. 
That is personal attractiveness—that 
composite of all those indescribable 
things that make one person more 
liked than another. Of course, one 
cannot achieve this in a moment as a 
part of an introduction to a single 
speech. It takes a life of good- 
fellowship, kindliness and accomplish- 
ment gradually to build it up. You 
can, however, earnestly try to keep 
before you the welfare of your audi- 
ence and speak to it from the vantage 
point of high ideals. If you do this, 
your best personality will show 
through your words and live in each 
gesture. 


The next mission of the introdue- 
tion of a speech is to arouse interest 
and secure attention. And by atten- 
tion I mean a state in which the 
hearer excludes other meditations and 
concentrates his mind upon the words 
of the speaker—a condition of intel- 
lectual acuteness. 

It is needless to dwell on the neces- 
sity for this. Without it you cannot 
hope to deliver your message. There 
are some devices for securing interest 
and attention. They naturally classify 
themselves under two distinct heads— 
abrupt shocks and promises of reward. 
Your audience may be thrilled into 
attentiveness by an abrupt jar, or it 
may be won to attentiveness by the 
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expectation of hearing something that 
will be of advantage to them. 

I saw an excellent example of the 
“shock method” at a patriotic assem- 
bly at the Defense Test in 1924. The 
auditorium was filled with the best 
people of the community. The pro- 
gram was rather long and the audi- 
ence was feeling the strain. The 
speaker was the last of the evening. 
He advanced to the edge of the plat- 
form, where he held a commanding 
position over his hearers, and in 
measured words said: “A country 
that is not worth fighting for is not 
worth a damn!” This simple, but 
impressive statement. electrified the 
hearers. They burst into applause. 
It came as a decided shock and was 
just what was needed to arouse lag- 
ging interest. The speaker did not 
need any more of an introduction. 
He had his audience. He had made 
it into a unit and it was ready for 
his message. Like the true leader and 
skillful speaker that he was, he 
took advantage of the situation and 
plunged immediately into the body of 
his speech, which was short and to the 
point. He held the attention of his 
hearers. His message was well re- 
ceived and made a profound impres- 
sion. 

The “promise of gain” method will 
make the attention more lasting than 
the shock method. The individual 
members of the audience must have 
some hope of reward. If you can make 
them believe from the beginning that 
you are going to talk about some sub- 
ject that touches their welfare or 
enterprises, you will have their atten- 
tion. 

The final mission of the introduc- 
tion is to prepare the audience for an 
intellectual grasp or understanding 




















































of the message that you desire to in. 
part. 

This is not a matter of feeling, but 
of knowing. A person may be Willing 
or indeed anxious to hear your mes 
sage, but if you storm him with argu 
ments before you acquaint him wit) 
some of the preliminary facts of , 
technical subject, he has no back 
ground and will probably not under. 
stand what you are driving at. You 
must educate your audience up to 
understanding your arguments. You 
may accomplish this through building 
a foundation out of your well-known 
expert knowledge of the subject. 

The matter of imparting prepara 
tory information to your audience will 
depend upon the nature of the audi 
ence and the degree of knowledge that 
they may have of the subject. Let me 
illustrate. An Army surgeon is to 
talk upon the subject of “Typhoid 
Prophylaxis.” You can readily see 
the difference between the scope of the 
discourse when delivered before a body 
of medical men and when delivered 
before an audience of C. M. T. ©. can 
didates with a view to acquainting 
them with the necessity for the pro 
phylaxis. 

Then again there is another prob 
lem to be faced. Shall this prepara 
tory information be given in the in 
troduction or shall it be introduced 
along with the arguments, throughout 
the body of the speech? This is 4 
matter that the speaker must decide 
for himself. The advantages of the 
first plan are that it gives the audi 
ence a good comprehensive view of 
the whole subject; the disadvantagt 
is that parts might be forgotten whe! 
the portions of the development 
lated to them are reached. 

The speaker must always have ve! 
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-jear terms for his ideas and he should 
ip careful that the audience gets his 
exact meaning. It is better to take 
the chance of giving a definite term 
that may not be absolutely necessary 
‘han to omit it when it may be needed. 
Here, too, definitions may all be made 
iy the introduction, or may be intro- 
Juced through the body of the speech. 
The need for them will depend upon 
‘he general familiarity of the audience 
with the subject. 

To announce the plan of a speech— 
iy state the issues—in the introduc- 
‘ion is a matter of policy. Its advan- 
‘age lies in the fact that the hearers 
vet an idea of the end in view and the 
road by which it is to be reached. 
They are able to follow the amplifiea- 
tion and keep the whole message in 
uind. The disadvantages are that a 
part of the message may be robbed of 
is freshness and charm; the element 
of surprise is diminished, and there 
s the possibility of arousing preju- 
dice. Certain it is that when the 
speaker is addressing an audience that 
ie knows to be unfriendly to his line 
of reasoning, he should not disclose 
iis plin in the introduction, but 
sould let it develop as he establishes 
each point, 

The statement of the object or pur- 
jose of a speech should be made in 
‘he introduction only after a careful 
ousideration of the whole subject. If 
le situation is favorable at the out- 
vl, if it seems safe to state the object 
fore the reasonableness of the sub- 
ject is proved, to do this will facilitate 
‘clearer grasp of the development. 

lt is sometimes advisable to reserve 
Purpose of the speech until the 

Again, it may be well not to 
‘veal it at all. One of the most pow- 


lat, 


erful kinds of address is that which 
influences the audience by suggestion. 
But even where the purpose is not ex- 
pressed in so many words, it must be 
very definitely in the thoughts of the 
speaker to guide him at every stage. 

Now, let us summarize. The intro- 
duction of a speech may have several 
parts, each designed to accomplish a 
particular purpose : 

a. There is the part to secure the 
good will of the audience—to get it 
into a favorable emotional state. 

b. There is the part to secure atten- 
tion or concentration on the subject of 
the speech. 

c. There is the part to prepare the 
mind to understand the speech—that 
is, the intellectual preparation. This 
may be classified into: 

1. General or preliminary informa- 
tion. 

2. Definition of terms. 

3. Announcement of the plan. 

4. Statement of the purpose of the 
speech. 

While all of these parts may not be 
absolutely necessary to the success of 
a speech, and while they may not al- 
ways be grouped together in the intro- 
duction of a speech, it is nevertheless 
well to keep them in mind and follow 
them as closely as practicable until 
we reach the point at which we may 
be classed as accomplished speakers. 
We may then usurp some of the pre- 
rogatives of the expert and exercise 
individuality by variations. 

Note you the ordinary speaker who 
gets on his feet to deliver a speech. 
He may have a message that is worth 
while—a message that his audience is 
anxious to hear and one that will 
attain its objective. But, unless he 
has a plan—unless he has worked out 
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the elements of that plan and mas- 
tered them, his speech degenerates 
into a more or less incoherent, ram- 
bling talk, and he accomplishes noth- 
ing. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that 


whether or not you take up these parts 
of the introduction of your speech 













separately, you must somehow accom. 
plish what they are designed to dp. 
No speaker can impress his message 
upon his hearers unless he has made 
them favorable to himself and his 
inessage, unless he has secured and 
held their attention, and unless he has 
laid a basis for them to understand 


what he has to say. 





The D. A. R. Is for Adequate Defense 
‘| AM not bound to win, but I am bound to be 

true. I am not bound to succeed,’ but I am 
bound to live up to what light I have. I must stand 
with anybody that stands right; stand with him 
while he is right and part with him when he goes 
wrong.” 

But we, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, do believe in adequate preparedness; we en- 
dorsed the Defense Act of 1920, and we still stand 
for it. We believe in national defense—the kind that 
defends only and does not propose war, indulge in 
imperialism or impose its will upon others. We 
stand for the dignity of our Union and for the pro- 
tection of its institutions, and we crave for it a high 
place in the respect of the other nations of the world. 

We know that position which we desire for our 
country cannot be attained unless it is able to take 
its place in the big parade of life and keep step with 
the best-prepared nation there. 

There is no longer any middie ground, for aggres- 
sors have made that impossible by raising the issue. 
Therefore, the time has come when every American 
citizen consciously or unconsciously takes a stand, 
and in so doing commits himself to one or the other 
policy. Either he is for his country, defended and 
protected, or he is for his country, defenseless and 
unprotected. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution stand 
for the defense and protection of the land of their 
birth. That may be militarism, but my personal 
definition of such an attitude is good American 


common sense and foresight—Mrs. Alfred J. Bros- 
seau, President General, D. A. R. 
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Made 
| his ANY Americans, either from 
and M ‘heir experiences of war days or 
e has from their post-war travels, know the 
tand crater. fields of that battle-tumbled 
section of terrain extending from Hill 
“43. a kilometer and a half west of 
soureuilles, southwestward across the 
Argonne forest through the region of 
La Petite Courte Chausse, La Fille 
Morte and La Grande Courte Chausse. 
Not so many, however, have given 
more than a passing thought to the 
bitter and particular type of warfare 
which and rechurned this 
familiar soil back in the days before 
America awoke from her lethargy and 
ook the sword. 
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Inasmuch as a good many American 
troops started from here in America’s 
greatest battle in history, and since it 


is hot impossible that some corner of 
war in the future may develop a situa- 
‘lon which, making allowance for de- 


velopment of weapons, will be similar 
) that which converted a zone of the 
\rgonne forest into bleak crater fields, 
il night be of some interest and value 
\0 follow briefly the part that infantry 
layed in the mine warfare of this 
egion in the period 1914-16. An inter- 
sung study by Captain Thore of the 
French Army, in a recent issue of La 
Re vic dInjanterie, deals exhaustively 
With this subjeet and is the basis of 
the present article. 

In December, 1914, the French in- 
‘llty, solidly dug in, faced its ancient 
“letiy in the Argonne. There were 
‘“W Ihachine guns and no automatic 
rifles. ‘he trenches were packed with 
ulividnal riflemen, shoulder to shoul- 


Mine Warfare in the Argonne 


Lieut. Col. Ward L. Schrantz, 408th Infantry 


der, and the foremost line was afforded 
a measure of security by small posts 
placed in salients which at intervals 
extended about 30 meters to the front. 

In this last month of 1914 a strange 
explosion destroyed one of these ad- 
vance posts and buried its garrison. 
The occurrence was a complete sur- 
prise. Some of the soldiers said that 
the destruction came from a direct 
hit from a shell of tremendous caliber, 
but engineers insisted that it was a 
mine; and if any lingering doubt re 
mained in the minds of the infantry- 
men subsequent incidents of the same 
sort speedily dispelled it. 

The engineers available to aid in the 
emergency were few and without ma- 
terial with which to work. Neverthe- 
less, they organized a listening service 
and were able to give warning of the 
place and probable time of the impend- 
ing upheavals, most of which were now 
in the main trench. The infantry could 
then evacuate the threatened point 
and to have two squads waiting in the 
support trench, bayonets fixed, in read- 
iness to race for the crater and seize 
it the instant the explosion was over. 
As for the Germans, their principal 
idea seemed at this time to be to cause 
losses in personnel, and in this they 
were aided by the known desire of 
their enemy to retain every foot of be 
loved French soil. 

Before each explosion the Germans 
laid machine guns so as to bring fire 
onto the places across which the 
French infantrymen, hastening to oc- 
cupy the crater, would have to pass. 
When the mine was discharged the 
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machine guns at once opened fire, in- 
variably killing or wounding many of 
the participants in the rush. Then 
minenwerfers, previously sited for the 
purpose, dropped shells into the exca- 
vation and caused further casualties. 
The last month of 1914 and the early 
ones of 1915 constituted a bleak pe- 
riod for the French in the Argonne. 

In March the situation took a 
slight turn for the better. A certain 
amount of mining material became 
available to the French, and the in- 
fantry furnished working parties 
which the engineers directed in coun- 
termining operations, which from time 
to time blew in enemy galleries by the 
explosion of camouflets or subterra- 
nean counter mines, and otherwise 
partially blocked hostile efforts. The 
method of ocecuping craters was also 
changed as a result of the heavy losses 
sustained and the realization that the 
Germans did not usually intend to 
dispute possession. The rushes ceased. 
During the day hand grenades were 
depended upon to keep out the enemy, 
and at dark a small party crept into 
the excavation to hold it until dawn, 
then to quit it again. 

On July 13, 1915, there came an 
abrupt change in the warfare of the 
region. Nine great mines were ex- 
ploded under the French trenches in 
the Ravine des Meurissons sector as a 
prelude to an artillery bombardment 
and a determined infantry assault, 
which forced the French back to Hill 
285 and La Fille Morte crest, impor- 
tant observation points to which they 
fortunately were able to cling. In the 
new positions the Teutons again start- 
ed mining with vigor and on Septem- 
ber 27 exploded seven large mines 
under the new French trenches, de- 










































stroying a battalion front and anyj. 
hilating the two companies in the 
front line. An infantry attack again 
followed, but French reserves close 
hand had already filled the gap and 
the ground that the assault gained 
was inconsequential. 


_ The Germans seem now to have de- 
cided to conquer La Fille Morte crest 
by a series of mine explosions, the 
crater of each of which was to be oecu- 
pied and held. The plan was appar. 
ently thus to turn Hill 285 and force 
the French to retire across the little 
valley to the south. This made it 
necessary for the French infantry t 
try to seize each crater for itself. 
Every new explosion, therefore, result. 
ed in a local but sanguinary struggle. 

Though it was vital for the French 
promptly to occupy and consolidate 
each crater as a part of their own line. 
the intense fire that followed the ex 
plosions made the old method of rush- 
ing one that could seldom be used. 
Troops were always held in readiness 
for the dash if the situation should ap 
pear to favor such action, but the 
method that came to be more and 
more the only practicable one was 
drive saps out to the crater, meab- 
while keeping hostile troops out by 
trench mortar bombs and by any other 
means available. 

The enemy did not have things bis 
own way under the ground nearly as 
much as he had had. The French, ade 
quately equipped at last, entered ot 
a period of active defense. If the Ger 
mans by means of false galleries avd 
simulated tamping could often deceive 
as to the time and place of the dange', 
their opponents by countermines and 
camouflets were frequently able to sv’ 
prise the attackers and blow the gal 
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ries in on the workers. The period 
was 80 extremely trying for everyone 
that about October, 1915, the time for 
all explosions was somehow set by 
mutual consent for the early morning 
hours. This eased the terrible strain 
for the contestants on both sides and 
ihe general morale was consequently 
improved. This in turn resulted in 
more violent and more bitterly con- 
tested struggles above ground for the 
craters as they occurred, combats in 
which the French were aided by the 
appearance of the 58-caliber mortar, a 
more effective type than those that 
iad preceded it, and one that competed 
with the minenwerfer on something 
like equal terms. 

Por the rifle units this war was one 
primarily of platoon leaders. Since 
ite exact point of the explosion could 
ut be foreseen and since the terrain 
in the immediate vicinity was likely to 
ve considerably altered, the company 
commander could not issue definite 
and detailed orders in advance, and 
by the time that he could have arrived 
on the scene after an explosion the 
fugitive moment for successful action 
wight have passed. All devolved on 
the platoon commander. He was the 
oficer on the spot and acted immedi- 
ately and on his own responsibility, 
prescribing whether the crater be oc- 
‘upied by a rush or be reached by dig- 
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The task of keeping the Germans 
vut of the excavations until the French 
could get in was made somewhat the 
easier in the early part of 1916 by the 
‘ppearance on the front of the “V.B.” 
rifle grenade, an ideal weapon for this 
‘ype of fighting. Twelve automatic 
rifles were also issued to each regi- 

‘Cat about this time, but inasmuch 
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as they were organized into a regi- 
mental rifle platoon of two groups of 
six guns each they were of no use in 
the crater warfare. They always ar- 
rived on the scene too late. 

By March, 1916, the French engi- 
neers, aided by infantry details trained 
to the work, were sufficiently organ- 
ized to pass to the offensive in the 
underground combat. Not only did 
they protect their own trenches, but 
they undermined the enemy’s lines as 
well. The Germans still tried to act 
aggressively, at times with some suc- 
cess, but in the main they had lost 
the initiative. The situation looked 
bright for the French—and then came 
a reverse. 

Since the intensive mine warfare 
had started, neither Germans nor 
French had changed the units in the 
line, so that the cumulative experience 
of the troops was very useful. In 
May, 1916, the French command re- 
lieved the old regiment in La Fille 
Morte sector and replaced it with 
another that was green to crater war- 
fare. The result was immediately ap- 
parent. The engineers were helpless. 
The Germans, promptly regaining the 
initiative, speedily blew and pushed 
the new defenders off La Fille Morte 
crest. The old regiment was hastily 
recalled to the front. It joined with 
the engineers in a vigorous and sus- 
tained offensive and within six weeks 
had regained the crest and re-estab- 
lished the situation. 

The regimental automatic rifle 
groups were broken up in June and 
two guns given to each rifie platoon. 
A corporal and two privates were as- 
signed to man each weapon, and when- 
ever an explosion occurred these guns, 
operating from the flanks, crossed 
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their fire beyond the crater. This 
made individual rifle fire less neces- 
sary and the other men of the platoon 
were organized into working parties 
the speedier to secure and organize 
the excavation. 


But the craters were steadily grow- 
ing in size as the opposing miners used 
heavier and heavier charges. The situa- 
tion created by an explosion was get- 
ting to be too big for a platoon com- 
mander to handle. The company com- 
mander had to take charge. He made 
arrangements for covering the front 
while crater work was in progress, 
utilizing fire from automatics of adja- 
cent platoons for the purpose, and 
he handled the “V.B.” grenadiers as a 
unit, dropping rifle grenades on the 
enemy’s working parties or placing a 
“V.B.” barrage in front of the new 
crater. The platoon commander who 
previously had directed the entire fight 
now came to be an officer in charge of 
reaching and organizing the crater it- 
self. 

The space between the lines had now 
been churned and rechurned with re- 
‘peated explosions. The most inten- 
sive part of the mine warfare had been 
carried on in a zone not more than 
600 meters wide, and in less than a 
year 44 mines had been exploded here. 
Old galleries honeycombed the ground 
and the loose soil no longer offered 
much resistance to the gases of the 
explosion. Many mines failed to break 
the surface, becoming mere camouflets, 
that expended their energies under- 
ground. To get a solid base for their 
blasts the French miners went deeper 
and charges were made enormous. 
The Germans, assuming a pure and 
simple defensive at last, were usually 
able to keep the French from reach- 
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ing their lines, but with the great 
power of the new charges the French 
did not have to get the mines com. 
pletely under the trenches. If a posi. 
tion 20 meters from the trench could 
be reached, the explosion would cause 
the trench and the ground for some 
distance behind it to be engulfed. And 
with the lines less than 100 meters 
apart the near lip of the crater would 
be near the French line. 

No longer could the Gallic infantry 
occupy the entire crater. The object 
now was merely to organize the near 
lip and incorporate it in the firing 
trench and leave the excavation itself 
between the lines. It was deemed es 
sential to the security of the position 
that the lip in each case be seized 
before night so that the interior could 
be commanded by means of automatic 
rifles and hand grenades. An explo- 
sion that took place in July, 1916, will 
serve as an example of the methods 
that the French used. 

The explosion occurred at 5.00 a. m. 
and made a crater 170 feet in diameter 
and 60 feet deep. The bank about it 
made by dirt thrown up by the blast 
was 18 to 20 feet higher than the nor- 
mal surface of the ground. The neat 
lip was 15 meters from the French live 
and the intervening ground was vis! 
ble from the enemy’s trenches to the 
right and the left. 

Work was started at once on four 
saps out to the crater. For each of 
the trenches there were two reliefs 
of a corporal or acting corporal, * 
pickman, a shoveler and a man to rf 
move the dirt. In order to reach the 
objective before night the saps wer 
made only a meter deep. And it wa 
imperative that the watching enemy 
see no sign of the work. An exposed 
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pickhead or the flash of a shovel would 
bring a trench mortar bombardment. 
The men toiled without lifting their 
heads. The pickmen, with short 
strokes, worked toward the crater. 
The shoveler with his small entrench- 
ing tool scraped the loosened dirt 
back between his legs to the third 
man, who scooped it into a sandbag 
and handed it to members of a re- 
serve group detailed to carry away the 
soil. 

Before daylight had faded all of 
these shallow trenches had reached the 
crater, and posts for automatic rifle- 
men and grenadiers had been built 
in the tall lip. These men immediate- 
by took position to watch the interior. 
Under cover of darkness the required 
material—3,000 sandbags, 100 two- 
meter pickets, 200 one-meter pickets, 
30 rolls of barbed wire, 100 meter- 
length planks, 200 cheveaux-de-frise 
(herissons-reseaux Ribard), 500 de- 
fensive grenades and 50 offensive gren- 
ades—was brought up to a convenient 
point in rear. Approach trenches were 
completed to a normal depth. The 
observers’ posts were covered and lit- 
tle blockhouses built for storing the 
grenades, The second day the observ- 
ers’ posts were connected by a trench 
aud during the night the work of 
consolidation was continued, the pick- 
ets, planks and sandbags being used 
in the construction of the trench and 
firestep. On the third day the wire 
and cheveau-de-frise were carried into 


the trench, and placed into position by 
volunteers as soon as darkness fell. 
On the morning of the fourth day the 
near lip of the crater was an integral 
part of the French line. 


In September, 1916, mine warfare 
was brought to an end as a result of 
the terrific struggle at Verdun, which 
had. gradually absorbed the available 
reserves of both sides. The mine- 
trained German infantry was the first 
to be withdrawn to be fed into the 
great battle along the Meuse. Almost 
immediately afterwards the French 
units that had been here so long were 
relieved in turn, and with the coming 
of new troops the intensive war of 
mines ceased. 


The line rested practically where it 
had a year before when the Germans 
were stopped in front of La Fille 
Morte crest after their successful at- 
tack in the Ravine des Meurissons re- 
gion. The tremendous effort and ex- 
pense of the intervening 12 months of 
conflict may seem to have been futile 
and wasted—and so they were from 
the German point of view. It was the 
Teutons who had started this mine 
warfare and who had finally aspired 
to use it as an instrument with which 
to gain a decision. They had been def- 
initely repulsed. As the French regi- 
ment from La Fille Morte sector 
moved eastward toward Verdun it 
marched with the step and the morale 
of a victor. 
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HE youngest, and from the view- 

point of the old conception of 
Army schools, the most unique of the 
Army educational institutions, is the 
Army Industrial College. It is also 
perhaps the one about which the Army 
knows the least. 

General Order No. 7, February 25, 
1924, authorized the establishment of 
the Army Industrial College and 
announced as its mission “the training 
of Army officers in the useful know!l- 
edge pertaining to the supervision of 
procurement of all military supplies 
in time of war, and to the assurance 
of adequate provision for the mobiliza- 
tion of material and industrial organ- 
izations essential to war-time needs.” 
Its mission bears the same relation- 
ship to the fulfillment of the statutory 
mission of the Assistant Secretary of 
War that the Army War College does 
to the statutory mission of the General 
Staff. 


The first five sessions were of five 
months’ duration each and the classes 
were small. Early studies in the col- 
lege contributed measurably to a com- 
pilation of basic information on the 
industrial effort in war, comparable 
in value to the purely tactical litera- 
ture that was formerly of almost ex- 
clusive concern to military students. 

While this was going on, the plan- 
ning branch of the office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War and comparable 
divisions in the several supply 
branches were taking first steps and 
formulating fundamental principles 
toward the fulfillment of the joint 
missions assigned these agencies by 
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the National Defense Act. Plans and 
programs have proceeded in harmony 
with like plans and programs deyel- 
oped by the General Staff; the one 
providing for the mobilization and 
effective use of industrial and eco. 
nomic resources, the other providing 
for the mobilization and effective use 
of man-power. 


The slow but sound progress of the 
Army Industrial College in the first 
two years of its life justified expan. 
sion. In September, 1926, the size of 
the classes was increased to about 35 
students, and the course lengthened 
to ten months. The Chief of Staff, in 
opening the 1927-1928 year, reaffirmed 
his keen interest in the purposes of 
the college and emphasized again the 
transcendent importance of the indus 
trial factors in national defense plan- 
ning. He stressed the urgency of 
maximum production in the early 
stages of war, a first concern in all 
present war procurement planning. 
Upon another occasion General Sum- 
merall brought out forcibly this same 
idea in these words: “Your future 
efforts wil! follow your studies whicl 
have pertained to reduction of the 
time necessary for obtaining the vite! 
articles of equipment and supply. We 
are not so much concerned with 
eventual quantities of munitions. 
which will be sufficient even though 
no thought or effort is given to this 
problem prior to the actual beginning 
of war, provided defeat does not dis 
rupt industry. We are concerned 
with the reduction of time required 
to start effective production.” Ther. 
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pasing his thought upon the monthly 
maximum increment of soldiers sent 
to France, namely 300,000, he contin- 
ved: “If you can reduce this period 
‘the period of effective production) 
30 days, the combat army is increased 
by 300,000. This is equivalent to giv- 
ing the commander of any future army 
a reinforcement of 15 divisions; or, 
if you wish to view the problem from 
the other angle, if you fail to reduce 
the period of production by 30 days, 
and such production be possible, your 
failure is equivalent to the loss of 15 
Therefore, your task has 
potentialities of the greatest import 
to the future safety of our nation. 
Your work is of prime interest and 
importance to all military men.” 


divisions. 


From the beginning, officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps have been de- 
tailed as students in the college. The 
contacts thus established have con- 
tributed to harmony and sympathy in 
joint planning. They assure a desir- 
able cooperation in any future emer- 
gency that will prevent harmful com- 
petition in American markets. 

Organized with the marked approval 
of industrial leaders, the college has 
justified their continued interest. The 
war-time industrial organization is, of 
very hecessity, the peace-time organ- 
zation abridged here and expanded 
there, but spurred to its maximum 
‘fort on its minimum time schedule. 
For this reason it has been essential 
that all present planning be developed 
in harmony with industrial possibil- 
ities, and studies thus far made have 
been with the advice and cooperation 
of the business world. Experts in the 
“very-day world have given lectures; 
industrial exeeutives who are keenly 


‘live to the implications of modern 


warfare, and men who were outstand- 
ing leaders in the mobilization of 
American industry in the World War 
have given freely to the college the 
fruits of their experiences. Thus the 
course of instruction is enriched and 
the programs are promised upon 
actual industrial possibilities. 

Some 75 years ago a distinguished 
senator said on the floor of the Senate 
that the three war-making executive 
agencies of the Government were the 
War, Navy and Treasury Depart- 
ments. Experience in the World War 
emphasized the fact that this state- 
ment is no longer true—if indeed it 
ever was. In recent years every execu- 
tive agency has come to appreciate its 
peculiar responsibility in the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of war. 

The Army Industrial College has 
contributed measurably to a happy 
spirit of cooperation between the War 
Department and the other depart- 
ments. Heads of those agencies that 
contribute most directly to industrial 
preparedness lecture before the college 
and join in conferences and war games, 
In their work the students at the col- 
lege make use of the statistical re- 
sources and the expert knowledge of 
the Federal offices outside of the War 
Department. Mutual understanding 
and intelligent appraisal of common 
responsibilities are the result of these 
contacts. 


Thus far, much of the research in 
the college has been to accumulate 
and analyze the data stored up by 
World War agencies, both those of the 
United States and those of the govern- 
ments of other belligerents. Much 
valuable information on the indus- 
trial phases of previous wars also has 
been assembled. Gradually, a new 
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military literature is emerging—a lit- 
erature that deals with the supply 
phases of war-making. Grounded in 
the experiences of the past, familiar 
with the structure and framework of 
our industrial and economic organiza- 
tion, and acquainted with the needs 
of armed forces in war, the student 
officers, of the college are prepared to 
formulate studies which shall later 
form the bases for more definite and 
more final plans. 


Naturally, the students come from 
the supply branches. They know the 
special problems of their own corps. 
Their contacts here acquaint them 
with like problems of the other 
branches. They leave the college with 
wider appreciation of the general 
problem and of new angles on their 
own peculiar difficulties. The presence 
of Navy and Marine officers stimulates 
interest in the entire program of na- 
tional defense. 

The scheme of instruction is that 
of our best civilian post-graduate 
schools. The faculty defines no boun- 
daries to research or planning. Each 
student is encouraged to develop in- 
dividual ideas and talents. The college 
tries to stimulate creative faculties 
rather than to mark work and limit 
thought. While procurement plan- 
ning reaches into the uncertain future 
and trenches on the visionary and 
prophetic, it has, like planning for 
the purely military effort, definite 
and readily ascertainable guideposts. 
Hence, students are encouraged to 
view all problems with the same sound 
sense that industrial leaders exercise 
in the plans they make for the future 
of their business ventures. A good 
procurement plan is a prophecy based 
upon an intelligent appreciation of 
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the present and an accurate appraisal 
of the past. 


At the beginning of each course 
students are assigned individual 
studies intended to orient them in the 
field of procurement planning. Sub. 
sequent studies introduce to them the 
knowledge that successful business 
men must have. Then follow commit. 
tee problems in which the members 
pursue joint study amplified by special 
individual projects. Finally, these 
studies come before the class as a 
whole for general discussion. Com. 
mon agreement is not sought here so 
much as assurance that the subject 
has had complete consideration and 
that the conclusions are sound and 
tenable. As the years go by, the re 
search of past classes will become in- 
creasingly valuable, old problems will 
be carried on to more definite con- 
clusions, and more extended and am 
bitious projects may develop. 

The college is a pioneer venture. Its 
mission is to train officers to explore 
and chart the pre-eminent industrial 
and economic resources of the United 
States, and to fashion plans for the 
prompt and effective use of these re 
sources in war. 

Since dependable war procurement 
planning comprehends an accurate a) 
praisal of all American industry i0 
its relation to the supply of war needs, 
the thought of the student officers is 
directed to every economic and indus 
trial resource. In addition they mus! 
analyze the factors that limit produc 
tion and must know the nature and 
extent of our dependence on foreign 
production. 

Industry is subject to constat! 
changes and perils. A study of ™ 
must therefore be continuous ané 
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vigilant. The field of interest of the 
officers assigned to the Army Indus- 
trial College is co-extensive with the 
commercial life of the nation. 

The capacity and readiness of the 
nation to support promptly and effec- 
tively its armed forces in time of war 
are dependent upon the same factors 
that determine our position in the 
world’s industrial and economic com- 
petition in time of peace. The normal 
business structure must be such that 
peace-time energies can be quickly and 
efficiently directed to defense pur- 
poses. The armies of the future will 
be mechanized to a degree beyond 
present conception. To plan, there- 
fore, for an industrial support com- 
parable merely to that of the World 
War would be fatal to future national 
defense. A present dependable pro- 
gram must comprehend the prompt 
and complete devotion of every ele- 
ment of the nation’s power in the event 
of war. Such a program can be for- 


mulated only by a joint consecration 
of governmental and civilian thought 
and study. The National Defense Act 
places upon the Assistant Secretary 
of War the important responsibility 
of providing for industrial prepared- 
ness. That responsibility can be effi- 
ciently discharged only if there are 
available Army officers who have an 
intelligent appreciation of America’s 
industrial and economic resources and 
liabilities, who can understand and 
speak the language of the business 
world, and who at the same time know 
the arms and equipment, and the needs 
of combat troops. 

The Army Industrial College has 
been established to meet this need. 
The measure of its service will be 
found in the extent to which it con- 
tributes effectively to timely, certain 
and adequate war time production 
with minimum industrial confusion 
and waste, at reasonable cost, and in 
the shortest possible time. 








Two-Year Course at Leavenworth 


EGINNING with the school year 1928-1929, the 
course at the Command and General Staff will 
be two years instead of one. 

In initiating the change, the present one-year 
course will be continued in effect during the school 
year 1928-1929 for a class of about 80 students; and 
the first-year section of the new two-year course will 
be put into effect in the same school year for a class 
of about 120 students. 





Foch and the Unpreparedness Cult 
Lieut. Col. LeRoy F. Smith, Infantry Reserve 


ARSHAL FOCH, in the kind- 

liest sort of way and probably 
without intention, recently gave utter- 
ance to some truths that stand as a 
scathing indictment of the American 
devotees of the cult of unprepared- 
ness. 

The great French commander is 
speaking through the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner on the subject, “The Ameri- 
can Soldier as I saw him during the 
World War.” His tribute to our re- 
publie and to our brave sons is a high 
and gracious one. But, in the course 
of his article, he lets out of the bag 
certain ugly cats with which our own 
students of our own military affairs 
are quite familiar, but of which our 
apostles of unpreparedness are singu- 
larly loath to admit the existence of. 
Perhaps, since this group is notable 
for its flair for giving more attention 
to foreign than to native pronounce- 
ments, its members may be persuaded 
to give some slight heed when a French 
expert gives testimony that corrobo- 
rates the testimony of every American 
expert. 

The great marshal is speaking 
about the characteristics and qualities 
of the American soldier as Marshal 
Foch saw him in France. 

Speaking of the rigid discipline in 
the American Army, Marshal Foch 
says: 

“The discipline that we saw in force in 
the American Army was of the strictest, 
and any infringement was severely repri- 
manded. The severity of the command was, 
moreover, easily explained by the fact that 
the majority of the men who were being 
directed had had no military training up to 


that time, since there is no compulsory 
service in the United States; that, from 
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this point of view everything was new fo; 
them, and that in order to make they 
rapidly into an instrument of war, the ey. 
ployment of special methods, from whic) 
restraint was not excluded, was indispep. 
sable.” 


Continuing, he speaks of the racial 
temperamental diversities and the 
varying mentalities which had to be 
melted and fused into a solidly organ- 
ized national army; and he empha- 
sized the great difficulty which always 
attends such a task. Then he goes on, 
and every antagonist of a reasonable 
peace-time preparation for America 
should read the following through 
twice, and then read between the lines: 


PRICE OF DISARMAMENT 


“But these very qualities, because they 
were developtd to a high degree, as was 
necessary in a young army made up of all 
parts, entailed the consequences, which in- 
evitably follow in similar instances. 

“The younger and, consequently, more in- 
experienced a troop is the more one is in- 
clined to keep it close in hand and to main 
tain it, in some sort, side by side. It is the 
easiest way in which to obtain rapidly the 
necessary cohesion desired; but this C0 
hesion, if it is too relentlessly imposed in 
the combat, leads to rigid and crowded for- 
mations, and, therefore, to losses which are 
often very severe. 

“The precise and solid fire of modern 
battlefields demands, on the contrary, cou 
bat formations of a limited number of meu 
and guns, which reduces the losses to the 
lowest possible degree, but which also calls 
for a very intensive training of the men 
the ranks. This training can only resull 
from long experience acquired especiall) 
during military service in times of peace 
for lack of which it is gained on the battle 
fields and then costs very dear. 


EVERYTHING SAVED. 

“This is the reason why the nations th! 
do not have compulsory military servic 
economize largely in money and forces 
but when war comes they pay for this 
economy by very considerable sacrifices = 
human lives. This is one of the prices” 
disarmament. ; 

“The American Army was no except! 
to this rule, and it can be stated that the 
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nereentage of its losses in relation to its 
afectives engaged and to the length of time 
was in the field was found to be the 


+ all the allied armies in 1918.” 


highest of 


What is this which the marshal of 


shower sometime, a million Americans 
can spring to arms overnight.” He 
thinks that eight jolly good neighbor 
boys, assembled this morning and 


v fe r : . 
_ France is saying to the people of armed with muskets or snickersnees 
ean America? In plain words, Foch is °F what have you, become a riproar- 
~~ saving this: ing, efficient, safe squad of infantry 
= by chore time this afternoon. 
y “Because the United States put off her M ‘ 
cial training of her man power in the two essen- arshal Foch knows better; every 
the tials of success in defense, followship and American military student knows bet- 
leadership, until the battle opened, the : . 7 ’ re 
» be United States had to go through three sad ter; every page of American history 


experiences : 

“First, the United States had to impose 
an unusual discipline; second, the United 
States had to fight her troops in close masses, 
instead of spreading them out as modern 
warfare demands, this because they were 
too little trained to be managed in combat 
except when huddled close together, and 
third, since the American troops had to be 
marched into battle in close order because 
they had never been given an opportunity 
to learn the safer extended forms, the 
American Army had more men killed per 
force engaged than any other, army.” 


knows better; every doughboy of the 
A. E. F. knows better. But when these 
same doughboys who, in 1917, were 
given a rousing slap on the back and 
a “Godspeed” and “Go Get ’Em,” by 
these same unpreparedists, when these 
lads attempt to tell their fellow-citi- 
zens these truths the apostles of un- 
preparedness silence and insult these 
veterans by calling them “militarists.” 








they 

- The apostle of unpreparedness likes As though a citizen who has graduated 
in to say first, “It Ain’t Going to Rain in the hellish university of battle 
No More’; and then he likes to add, would be hankering to run back for a 
‘. “If by chance there should blow up a_ post-graduate course! 

‘the 

the 

©. 

| in 

“ The Power of Consolidated Purchasing 

er ee an endeavor to exceed, if possible, the million 

od dollars saved to the Government during the past 

the year as a result of unusual economies and extraor- 

a dinary expedients, the Quartermaster Corps has 

ult started the new year with a saving of approximately 

~ $3,000 in a recent purchase of soap at San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 

This purchase illustrates the power of consoli- 
dated purchasing. While the commodity price 
index of soap shows a gradual increase since Janu- 
ary, 1926, the above saving resulted, as compared 
to the average price paid for this commodity in 
1926, when purchases were not consolidated. 
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COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 


Curer oF INFANTRY—Major General Ropert H. ALLEN 
ExecutTive—Colonel WILLEY HOWELL 


Section I1—Personnel 


Cou. J. J. Torrey. 
Ligovr. Cou. L. D. Gasser. 
MaJsor R. E. O'BRIEN. 
MaJsor P. W. BAaDeE. 
MaJor P. D. PARKINSON 


Section IV—Arms, Equipment and Finance 


Ligoct. Cou. F. G. KELLonp. 
MaJsor T. LAWRENCE. 


Section IIl—Intelligence 


MaJor T. B. Catron. 
Masor S. J. CHAMBERLIN. 


Section I1I]—Training and Inspection 


Masor J. D. Burnett. 
MaJsor B. MaGruper. 
MaJor C. H. Bonesteszt, 


Section V—Mobilization and Organization 


Masor M. H. THOMLINSON. 
MaJsor E. M. WILson. 





Regimental Rosters 


ELIEVING that it will be of ser- 
vice and interest to the Infantry, 
the Chief of Infantry has had pre- 
pared for publication in the JouRNAL 
(see Regular Infantry) rosters of offi- 
cers assigned to all regiments of In- 
fantry. Unless otherwise noted, these 
rosters agree with reports submitted 
on December 31 and are correct to 
that date. 
The Chief of Infantry plans to have 


these rosters prepared and the Jovr- 
NAL plans to publish them twice a 
year. In this manner officers who are 
ordered to join regiments in the fall 
may have some convenient means of 
learning the names of their new regi- 
mental fellows; and, during the win 
ter, officers who expect transfers may 
look up the personnel of regiments to 
which they are apt to go. 





Classification of Infantry Officers 


HE efficiency of Infantry officers 

continues to increase. The records 
of reclassification of Infantry officers 
for the period July 1, 1926, to June 
30, 1927, show this clearly. The gen- 
eral ratings of 170 officers were raised 
while only 25 were lowered. 
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The table on the next page gives the 
figures on general ratings of Infar 
try officers (exclusive of Philippine 
Scouts) after the latest reclassifice 
tion. Note that at the present time 
there are no officers carried as inferior 
and only 26 as below average. 
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Ratings Cols. Lt.Cols. Majors apts. ist.Lts. 2d.Lts. Total 
Superior. 000006 Ceeeeree 25 23 25 il 1 0 85 
above AveraGOsors «sei 99 93 271 561 284 57 1365 
pee 70 62 210 830 548 368 2088 
Below AVO@TAZC. «ee ee eee 0 1 2 17 6 0 26 
beferiet...... 0 aaa 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total ...<.-<esn teen 194 179 508 1419 839 521 3660 
Not rated .....-+eceeeee 0 0 0 0 0 16 96 


Graduates U. S. M. A. 1927 and others appointed during year. 


The percentage of Infantry officers 
of different grades in each general rat- 
ing class is as follows: 


Grade Sup. 
}) 12.9 
Lieut. Col... .csccceseseee sean enaeam 12.84 
Major PORE REREEEEE TTT 4.9 
Capt. ..ccccccccccevesescaseeeeenen ee 0.8 
Ist Lieut......ccsccesde eeu ee eee ee 0.12 
2d Lieut... ...csieusseubeen See 0 


As has been stated before in these 
notes, a reclassification is made once 
each year, after the efficiency reports 
have been received and the data con- 
tained thereon transcribed in the run- 
ning record kept in the offices of chiefs 
of branches. The general rating of an 
officer is seldom affected by a single 
report or the reports of a single year. 
It is only after a period of uniform 
performance for several years that it 
is considered advisable to alter the 
general rating to correspond to the 
iew performance. A very close in- 
spection is made of all records, in 
order that the class of duty and the 
degree of severity the reporting officer 


A.A. A. B. A. I 

51. 36.1 0.0 0.0 
52. 34.63 0.55 0.0 
53.4 41.5 0.4 0.0 
39.5 58.5 1.2 0.0 
33.64 65.32 0.72 0.0 
13.4 66.6 0.0 0.0 


applies can be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The general rating is frequently 
considered in making details. In one 
cease, that of eligibility for the War 
College, a rating of “above average” 
is required. An inspection of his 
record will often acquaint an officer 
with a condition which he can remedy 
and consequently obtain a higher rat- 
ing. War Department policies prohib- 
it giving to officers information in 
writing concerning their ratings. The 
records of Infantry officers are, how- 
ever, open to their inspection in the 
office of the Chief of Infantry, and all 
officers visiting Washington are in- 
vited and encouraged to call and in 
spect their records. 





Field Officer Graduates at Fort Leavenworth 


HERE have been three recent 

Statements of policy of the War 
Department with reference to the 
Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth. They are, the 
change to the two-year course, com- 
pulsory attendance for field officers, 
and the priority given to the attend- 


ance of field officers over captains. 
These statements have revived inter- 
est in the existing status of attendance 
of Infantry field officers at one or an- 
other of the courses that have been 
held at Fort Leavenworth since the 
origin of the General Service Schools. 

A recent compilation in the office of 
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the Chief of Infantry (see table be- 
low) shows the status of field officers 
as to attendance at the Fort Leaven- 
worth schools, as of December 19, 1927. 
The officers now at Leavenworth are 
included under the first heading: 


Have Have Not 

Attended Attended 
CM waste eeaakan 164 80 
Peet. Cte. ... cars 139 40 
DT an ko 3 neues 398 110 
| gS 5 701 180 





‘One major attended but did not graduate. 


——_—__ 


According to the records in the 
office of the Chief of Infantry, 18 eo). 
onels, 14 lieutenant colonels, and nine 
majors will be above the maximum age 
limit for the 1928-29 school course and 
consequently will not, ordinarily, be 
eligible for the detail. 


Deducting the field officers who have 
passed the age limit, there remaiy 
139 who have not attended one of the 
Leavenworth courses. 





Tables of Equipment 


Sao of equipment for war 
strength units are nearing com- 
pletion. Tables for divisional infantry 
organizations, except the divisional 
tank company, have been completed 
and submitted to the War Depart- 
ment for approval and publication. 

Many organization commanders, 
particularly newly commissioned of- 
ficers, when confronted with the task 
of equipping an organization during 
the World War, had considerable dif- 
ficulty in determining what was re- 
quired. The preparation of equip- 
ment tables for Army organizations 
was therefore undertaken in order to 
simplify the task of the unit comman- 
der in determining the amount and 
kind of equipment for his organiza- 
tion. The project contemplates that 
tables of basic allowances will con- 
tinue to be made up, but will only 
be a guide to the supply department 
and not for issue to troops. In lieu of 
tables of basic allowances, equipment 
tables for peace and war based on 
tables of basic allowances will be is- 
sued to troops. 

This project, which started at the 
beginning of the calendar year 1927 
as far as the Infantry was concerned, 


caused a complete revision of the war 
tables of organization. This was 
necessary so that the equipment table 
might be based on an up-to-date war 
organization. There will be some de 
lay in making the tables for peace 
strength units because revision of the 
peace tables of organization has been 
subjected to an unavoidable delay. 
The compilation of tables of equip 
ment for peace-strength organizations 
presents many difficulties, due to the 
variation in peace strength and modi. 
fied peace strength, and to the differ 
ences in the organization and equip 
ment of the existing Infantry peace- 
strength regiments. For instance: 
some regiments have only two bat 
talions, certain regiments on foreign 
service are specially organized to ful 
fill their special missions, the 24th 
Infantry has a special organization, 
and a few regiments are motorized. 
For these reasons, it will probably be 
some time before the peace-streugth 
tables of equipment will be available 
for issue to troops. 

The war-strength tables of equip 
ment for Infantry units of the division 
are in four parts. One part contains 
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the tables for tanks, a second table 
‘< for brigade headquarters and spe- 
cial divisional infantry units, another 
table is for regimental units, and the 
last one is for battalion units. The 
‘ables are complete as to all classes 


of property. To determine the equip- 
ment required for any given unit, it is 
necessary Only to find the proper head- 
ing for the unit and follow down the 
column, checking off the names and 
numbers of the articles. 





Pistol Grip Stock for Magazine Rifles 


ASED on the results of a recent 
B test, several types of pistol grip 
stocks for the magazine rifle by the 
Infantry Board of the Chief of Infan- 
iry has recommended that the pistol 
grip principle be made standard for 
future manufacture. 

The stock which the Chief of Infan- 
try recommended (marked “C-modi- 
fied,” in the accompanying cut) is .25” 
longer, measured from the trigger to 
ihe butt plate, than the present service 
stock. In rear of the trigger guard 
the stock comes back straighter than 
does the butt of the service rifle. The 
drop from the line of the bore at the 
heel of the proposed stock is 1.4”, as 
compared to 2.07” in the service rifle. 
The tip of the pistol grip device is 
3.5° back from the front of the center 
of the trigger. 

The results of the Infantry Board’s 
lest indicated that higher scores were 
made with the pistol grip stock recom- 
mended for approval than with the 
three others tested, and that practi- 
cally every enlisted man who fired the 
rifle preferred it to all others, includ- 
ing the present service type. There 
Was some difficulty during the test 
because the comb was too high. Model 
(modified is the same as C with the 
height of the comb cut down. 

Some people have opposed the adop- 
Uon of a pistol grip stock on the 
sround that the pistol grip interfered 
with the manual of arms. This dis- 


advantage will probably exist in any 
model adopted. The model recom- 
mended did not interfere enough to 
affect its tactical advantage, which in 
the final analysis must be considered 
to be the vital consideration. 

The Chief of Cavalry has also rec- 
ommended approval of the pistol grip 
principle but has selected a different 
model than the one that the Chief of 
Infantry selected. The Cavalry will 
probably test the model that the Chief 
of Infantry selected before final ap- 
proval of the design for that branch. 

















Reviews and Discussion 





Rank and Pay, Or What Have You? 


Major A. M. Jones and Major L. D. Davis, Infantry 


HE title of this article mentions 
the two most discussed topics we 


have. Discussion of them never ends, 
and never arrives at any conclusion 
acceptable to all. Years ago the 
writers, then “shavetails,” held to the 
belief that rank was to be preferred 
more than pay, yea, more than much 
pay. Now that they have attained to 
a modicum of rank it seems unbeliev- 
able to them that they ever could have 
subscribed to that belief. Thus do 
time and experience subtly exert their 
quiet power of influence. 

It used to be that the pay of an 
officer of the Army had some sensible 
connection with that officer’s rank, but 
it’s a different story now. Once upon 
a time any discussion of these two 
things could at least have been based 
upon a commonly accepted starting 
ground, but that’s not true any more. 
Only about one in every four officers 
at random can tell you exactly and 
correctly what the “relative list,” and 
the “promotion list,” are. The writers 
will not deny belonging to the larger 
group. 

As any mathematician knows there 
are many curious things about num- 
bers. Perhaps the reader is familiar 
with the simple characteristic of the 
product—any number multiplied by 9 
—that the sum of its digits will always 
add up to 9. Not all of these curious 
characteristics are so simple. Brows- 
ing through the Army List and Direc- 
tory one night, the writers collected 
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some notes from which they construc. 
ted the following table: 





Date of 

Number _ original 

Number on commission 
on Rel. Promotion in 

Majors Branch List List Reg. Army 

A Xx ab Oct., 1937 for; 
B Y 112ca 116de 1911 
Cc Z 117ac 114me 1920 
D Y 117na ‘4ab 1920 

‘Letters have been used to represent figures 

in the unit and ten places. 


The very interesting thing about 
this table is that while it is arranged 
from top to bottom, according to rela- 
tive rank, by merely reversing the 
order we will have the correct arrange 
ment according to promotion priority. 
There surely are curious things about 
numbers. Barring the unforseen, 
Major D will rank Major B, upon pro- 
motion to the grade of lieutenant col: 
onel, although Major B has nine years 
more commissioned service than Major 
D. 

Now, it is not intended in this article 
to discuss the whys and wherefores of 
the promotion list. Whoever has fol- 
lowed the subject during the past few 
months knows that there are many 
divergent views, and will probably 
agree with the present writers that the 
best solution is to leave the whole 
thing severely alone. Everyone recog: 
nizes that some mistake crept in, and 
that some individuals and groups were 
possibly done an injustice. There are 
few who will deny that it was a solu 
tion of a personnel problem that re 
quired the setting up of certain prit- 
ciples that would never have for 4 
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moment been considered by a large 
business or industrial concern; that 
elemental principles were ignored and 
ethical considerations cast to the 
winds. This day ten years ago any 
officer felt secure in the knowledge 
that only as a result of a trial by his 
fellows could he be placed downward 
on the list of officers of the Army. But 
one dark morning some years later 
many found to their dismay that, to 
all intents and purposes, they had been 
severely dealt with by a harsh court, 
and set back on the list, and all this 
without even an opportunity to plead 
their cases. But be all that as it may. 
The writers reiterate that the ‘best 
solution to the promotion problem is 
no solution. Like many other sores, 
if it is not constantly irritated it will 
eventually slough off. 

But not all of our ills are of this 
sort. We have one that may well be 
cured by drastic surgical action. The 
patient deserves the operation. 

We have a “pay bill” for computing 
the pay and allowances of officers. 
It gives to various individuals and 
groups varying totals of pay which 
have no relation at all to the factors 
one might properly expect to find 
taken into account. Again browsing 
through the Army List and the pay 
tables, it is but a matter of half an 
hour’s time to collect the data neces- 
sary to make up such a table as the 
one which follows: 


Number on 
Grade Promotion List Monthly Pay 
Major A *11¢eb $422.00 
Major B *14hi 287.50 
Major C *16ab 312,50 
Major D *23fa 337.50 
Capt. E *B2hi 362.50 
Capt. F *B4fc 325.00 
Capt. G *55be 362.50 


Ist Lieut. H *73fb 260.00 





_ “Letters have been used to represent figures in 
. 


n places, 


The picture presented here is not 
only anomalous, it’s absurd. It’s more 
than absurd, it’s ridiculous. It is in- 
controvertible to say that pay should 
be proportionate to responsibility ; and 
it may be as positively said that in the 
Army responsibility increases with 
rank. Is there any sound reason, then, 
why pay should not be based directly 
on rank? 

It is our contention that all of the 
factors, such as prior service of what- 
ever sort and duration, age, personal 
qualifications, and so on, which went 
into the determination of where an 
individual would be placed on the pro- 
motion list, having served that pur- 
pose be then completely and forever 
discarded. The beneficiaries thereun- 
der have no good cause to object to 
this, but all those others who were 
not benefited do have reason for a 
legitimate objection that the afore- 
mentioned beneficiaries have, by virtue 
of the “pay bill,” been made the recipi- 
ents of double rewards. There would 
be left a single governing factor— 
position on the promotion list—and a 
scale of pay based thereon would meet 
every fair and just requirement, and 

would conform to sound economic 
principles. 

Farther on there appears a pay 
schedule which illustrates the scheme 
here suggested, but first it seems ap- 
propriate briefly to mention “allow- 
ances.” There are now three of these, 
rental, subsistence, and animal. Tak- 
ing the least important first, there ap- 
pears no reason for the animal allow- 
ance in this day of motor transporta- 
tion. Any mounts required may be 
furnished by the Government; and 
if there is to be any allowance, make 
it for gas. The remaining two, the al- 
lowances for rental and subsistence, 
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are strangely different. One’s rental 
allowance is not affected by the 
absence or presence of dependents, but 
an officer without dependents gets a 
smaller subsistence allowance. ‘These 
two allowances should be fixed regard- 
less of whether an officer has depend- 
ents. Nor should there be any differ- 
ence between the allowances for sub- 
sistence for officers of the different 
grades. You will frequently find at 
the same mess a general, a captain, 
and a lieutenant, partaking of the 
same food and paying the same price. 
And moreover, the size of an officer’s 
family cannot be gauged by his rank. 
As to rental allowance, it is proper 
that there should be progressive “step- 
ups,” corresponding to increased rank, 
if only because long established cus- 
tom demands that higher officials in 
any organization put on more “face” 
than those lower down. 

We have still to speak of officers on 
‘ the retired list. Their rate is fixed at 
three-quarters of their pay. As they 
become at the moment of retirement 
no longer entitled to public quarters, 
so also are they denied any rental 
allowance. It hardly needs to be 
pointed out that this occasion seems 
about as appropriate a one as could 
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be imagined for their becoming ep. 
titled to commutation of quarters. Op 
the active list they receive an allow. 
ance for subsistence, intended, as the 
law says, for use to purchase meat and 
bread. Upon retirement is the officer 
supposed to enter upon a fast? Byi- 
dently so, for his subsistence allow. 
ance is no more. Officers on the re. 
tired list should receive three-quar. 
ters of pay and allowances, except 
mounted pay (or gas allowance), 
Obviously, this is nothing more than 
fair. 

Keeping in mind the preceding dis- 
cussion the pay schedule given below, 
being in itself simple, will be readily 
understood. The figures set down 
should be considered only to illus 
trate, and are not presented as the 
result of studied conclusions. 

If you will look closely at the sched- 
ules now in force you will see that it 
is possible for a colonel to receive 
about eight dollars less per month 
than a first lieutenant. Under the 
present pay schedule it would be pos 
sible to have a regiment whose colonel 
received less pay than his majors, and 
the majors less pay than their cap 
tains. A considerable number of 
subordinate officers are actually being 








— Proposed — -——Evisting Schedule 
Monthly Pay. Monthly Allowances. Monthly Pay. 

Max. Min. Rental Subsistence Max. Min. 
Major Gen. ..... $750.00 $750.00 $200.00 $45.00 $666.67 $666.67 
Brig. Gen. ..... 650.00 650.00 180.00 45.00 500.00 500.00 
CO Ss ccs ae 550.00 525.00 160.00 45.00 500.00 291.67 
Lieut Col.*..... 500.00 475.00 140.00 45.00 479.17 250.00 
ag OCTET 450.00 400.00 120.00 45.00 437.50 200.00 
GE ciecs 375.00 325.00 100.00 45.00 375.00 166.67 
ist Léout.*...... 300.00 250.00 80.00 45.00 300.00 125.00 
225.00 175.00 60.00 45.00 250.00 125.00 


2nd Lieut.’..... 


Full total of pay and allowances to be paid when officer is entitled to allowances. 
Allowances to be regardless of dependents. ; 
The law provides that the total of pay and allowances shall not exceed specified 


amounts for the several grades. 


* Upper half in this grade receives maximum; lower half receives minimum. 
?In this grade lower third receives the minimum, middle third a $25.00 monthly 


increase, top third the maximum. 
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paid far more than their immediate 
superiors. . 
Nearly every post has its glaring 
examples of the unfairness and incon- 
gruity of the existing pay situation. 
Take the particular post where there 
are four majors all promoted from the 
grade of captain within the past few 
months. These four new majors re- 
ceive $337.50, $325.00, $312.50 and 
$312.50, respectively; the $337.50 
major will next year get $393.75. At 
the same post there are four captains, 
all being paid at rate of $362.50; one 
of them will receive $375.00 next year, 
though he became a captain but a few 
months ago. At this same station 
there are several majors who have 
served in the grades of second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant, captain, and 
major, in the Regular Army through 
a period of sixteen or seventeen years, 
and who trained and commanded be- 
fore and during the World War many 
of the officers now in the two groups 
just previously mentioned, and yet 
these majors in no instance receive 
more than $312.50, which is the small- 
est monthly pay received by any in- 
dividual of those two groups. There 
is also at this particular post a sec- 
ond group of majors who came into 
the military establishment in 1917, 
served during the World War as 
majors and lieutenant colonels, and 
were subsequently in 1920 commis- 


sioned in the Regular Army in the 
grade of major. Each one of this 
group now receives $287.50. 

It is natural to expect that next 
year the 1920 lieutenant recently pro- 
moted to captain is worth $62.50 a 
month more than one of the majors 
with seventeen years of commissioned 
service, or $87.50 more than the 1920 
major? Can it be that the 1920 cap- 
tain recently promoted major will be 
worth $81.25 more than the seventeen- 
year Regular Army commissioned 
major, and $106.25 more than the 1920 
major? What’s it all about? Imag- 
ine such an arrangement in a business 
or industrial concern. 

In bringing the discussion to an 
end, the writers venture again to 
assert that to the mind of any candid 
person the present pay schedule is 
anomalous, unjust, and conducive to 
no good results. They submit the 
proposition that, not only traditional- 
ly, but also in accordance with all 
sound principles, the pay of any per- 
son bears a close and direct relation 
to his responsibilities; and that in the 
Army, by custom and by legal formal- 
ities, responsibilities increase directly 
with rank; wherefore the governing 
factor in arriving at the pay of an 
officer is found in his rank. The exist- 
ing pay schedule fails signally to con- 
form to this, and should be speedily 
revised. 





Army Landscaping 


W. E. Simpson, Formerly Captain 10th Infantry 


HE fact that a home should be 
planted as well as built applies 
‘o Army quarters as well as to private 
residences. A view of almost any 


Army post or camp shows that the 
Army is not keeping abreast of the 
trend of the country toward consid- 
eration of the looks of things, appreci- 
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ation of art as expressed in proper 
plantings of flowers, shrubbery and 
trees, landscape gardening, if you 
please. 


A vast amount of effort is spent in 
clipping grass around houses and 
along walks, and in picking up bits of 
paper and cigarette butts, raking the 
ground with a garden rake, sweeping 
it with stable brooms in attempts to 
“beautify” the premises. Great em- 
phasis has been laid on this form of 
beautifying, and in some instances it 
has been carried to extremes. 


This form of policing is necessary 
to an extent, but is at best a negative 
attempt at beautifying. One-tenth 
of the same effort, if applied positively 
in creative effort to follow an intelli- 
gently conceived design of planting 
and caring for shrubbery and flowers, 
would produce a more pleasing effect 
—and the effort so applied would not 
be drudgery. 


It must make a landscape gardener, 
or any other observer sensitive to 
beauty, heartsick to see expensive 
Government buildings—officers’ quar- 
ters, barracks, stables, garages, and 
even the buildings in temporary 
camps—looming right out of the dirt 
or grass without being tied to the soil 
with shrubbery. And often the shrub- 
bery—sumac, witchhazel, dogwood, 
and the like—is growing wild where 
it could be gotten for the digging, labor 
is available and being wasted, and 
good stable manure is being dumped 
in piles where its nitrogen quickly 
returns to the air. 

What would an up-to-date farmer, 
one who has taken a correspondence 
course or the short farmers’ course 
in his State agricultural college, think 
upon seeing the only available drill 
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field of a camp or post about a thing 
of the time unfit for use, all for the 
lack of underdrainage—slope, outlet 
and labor all available, and lacking 
only the tile and spade? What woul 
he think? What wouid be his attitude 
as a citizen and legislator toward this 
institution, the Army, which goes op 
making such misuse of its opportuni. 
ties? 

The contact which so many citizens 
had with the Army “lately and since” 
served to “dispel the spell” and the 
awe with which the Army was once 
regarded. The fact that the Army 
does a thing a certain way is no longer 
proof that that is the right way to do 
it. The work of the Army is crit 
icised as never before, and the efi- 
ciency of the Army officer is being 
judged thereby. Citizens visiting 4 
camp or a post—and there are many 
of them, including students—are apt 
to reason that an officer’s salary 
should secure a more constructive 
officer—but perhaps no other could 
be found for less to live in such a place 
and under such conditions. 


It seems to the writer that proper 
care of the grounds of a post or camp 
is one of the big factors in morale 
building. This aside from the effect 
upon visitors, and making ground 
available for the purpose for which 
it is intended. Planting and care of 
flowers, shrubbery and trees should 
not be left to the temporary occupants 
of adjacent quarters. It should be 
placed in the hands of an officer who 
has the temperament for the job and 
sense enough to avail himself of the 
copious information that he can find 
in the free pamphlets from the United 
States and various State Departments 
of Agriculture and from agricultural 
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colleges, notable among them being 
Cornell, at Ithaca, N. Y. There are a 
great many books on the subject, but 
the latest and best information to be 
had is in these pamphlets. Not only 
should the officer in charge of the work 
read and study this literature, but his 
assistants should study with him so 
that his assignment elsewhere will not 
break up the party. 

There is hardly any time of year 
that the work of caring for grounds 
cannot be carried on. The right man 
on the job will become so interested 
in preparation of the ground, design- 
ing, planting and caring for his crea- 
tures that he will lie awake nights 
planning borders and scheming to try 
out this new peony or that new glad- 
iola. There are books published on 
roses, on gladiolas, on peonies and sev- 
eral others of the leaders. The size 
and possibilities of his work will 
astound him. 


The knowledge that officers and men 
gain who can or will give time and 
effort to the study and practice of 
landscaping will be an asset to them. 
For landscape gardners are coming 
into their own as-Mr. American Citi- 
zen more and more wants unity and 
harmony on his premises. He realizes 
that they are an expression of himself 
and that his neighbors and friends 
will notice defects in the quality and 
arrangement of the garnishments of 
his home. More and more he calls in 
a landscape gardener to forestall the 
disagreeable impression to visitors 
from naked house, walks, driveways, 
corners and borders. 

Homes are, therefore, now being 
planted as well as built. People are 
more keenly alive than ever before to 
the beauty of their surroundings, and 
it is the writer’s observation that the 
Army is not keeping pace with this 
growth of art appreciation. 





What Loyalty Comprises 


Major Ralph E. Jones, Infantry (Tanks) 


be E discussion about loyalty sim- 
mers on. Perhaps the air is clear- 
ing somewhat, and so justifying the 
simmering. 

In the January number, on page 78, 
Mr. Tactus asks the question: “Can a 
man correctly say to himself—I am 
going to have a feeling of loyalty for 
Major Brown because he is my bat- 
talion commander?” He then adopts 
the negative as the correct answer. 
One infers that he thinks that I would 
‘nsWer the question in the affirmative. 
But there he errs. The answer that 
Mr. Tactus gives is absolutely correct. 
So, by the process of elimination, the 
difference must be narrowing. 


If loyalty were nothing more nor 
less than a “feeling” or an emotion, 
my viewpoint would be untenable from 
the start. But, as for that, if loyalty 
were nothing but a feeling or emo- 
tion, we might as well, for all prac- 
tical purposes, call it affection and 
eliminate the word, loyalty, from our 
vocabulary. Loyalty, Mr. Tactus, is 
formed from _ sterner’ ingredients. 
Loyalty is an actual moulder of what 
is done or not done, said or not said. 
When not built upon affection, it is 
built upon self-discipline. 

True, one cannot say to himself that 
he is “going to have a feeling of loyal- 
ty;” but he may say to himself (to 
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himself, not to others) —“Major 
Brown is unusually inefficient, some- 
what of an ass, and I dislike his man- 
nerisms. However, he is my battalion 
commander, and I am a soldier. I 
will, therefore, be loyal to him in every 
respect to the best of my ability.” If 
a man make such a decision, earnestly 
and without mental reservation, it 
will be reflected in his deeds and words 
to a very material extent. May I say 
he will be “more loyal” than one whose 
decision is, “I will be governed entire- 
ly by my own emotions, in so far as I 
can, and still stay reasonably well 
within the law and play safe.” Surely 


ee 


a decision to be loyal, even though cop. 
fronted with unpleasing mannerisms 
is not a matter justifying the term, 
consummate hypocrisy.” 

This phase of loyalty (where one 
forces himself to it, notwithstanding 
certain tendencies to dislike the com. 
mander) seems to be the crux of the 
discussion. I believe I am correct in 
stating that, according to Mr. Tactus, 
such form of loyalty is non-existent, 
I have a different opinion; and I think 
that my viewpoint has now been clear. 
ly expressed. 

Who wants to be “free of the force 
that impels” loyalty, anyway? 





Experiment in 


HE War Department has recently 

announced plans for the organiza- 
tion of a mechanized force of all arms 
for extensive experiment. The Com- 
manding General, III Corps Area, 
will assemble this force at Camp 
Meade, Maryland, during the coming 
summer. He will direct the tests, 
which will be practical and along tac- 
tical and strategical lines. They will 
also test the organization and equip- 
ment of the experimental force. The 
ultimate purpose of the experiment is 
to develop sound doctrines on motori- 
zation and mechanization. 

The experimental force will be 
equipped, as far as practicable, with 
motor vehicles of the last improved 
design. It will operate under varying 
conditions of weather and over ter- 
rain sufficiently varied and difficult to 
permit of a comprehensive comparison 
of the powers and limitations of motor 
vehicles with those of animal-drawn 
transportation. 


Mechanization 


The following units will compose 
the experimental force: 


One bn., 34th Inf., from Ft. Eustis, Va. 
m Plat., 4th Tank Co., from Camp Meade 

2d Bn., 6th F. A. (less 1 btry.), from Fi. 
Hoyle, Md 

One btry., 61st C. A. (A. A.), from Ft 
Monroe, Va. 

One co., Ist Engrs., from Ft. Dupont, Del. 

1st Sig. Co., from Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Med. Det., from Carlyle Barracks, Pa. 

1st Am. Tn. (motor elements), from Ft. 
Hoyle, Md. 

The 16th Tank Bn. (light) and the 17th 
Tank Bn. (heavy) from Camp Meade, and 
one obsn. sq. from Mitchell Field will be 
available at such time as the commander of 
the force may require them. 

One tr., 3d Cav., from Ft. Meyer, Va., will 
be trained in the use of mechanical equip- 
ment and will operate with the mechanized 
force as directed by the C. G., III Corps 
Area. 


In preparation for the tests and es 
periments, selected officers and enlist 
ed men from all units of the experi 
mental force will go to Camp Holabird 
for a course at the motor transport 
schools. Motor schools will also be 
established at the stations of the 
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troops. The motor equipment will be vite manufacturers of motor vehicles 





issued about Mareh 1. At this time suitable for military use to submit 
erm, al] units of the experimental force will their letest model equipment for test 
he relieved from their normal training by the mechanized force in the tactical 
One «» that they may concentrate on con- operations and strategical marches. 
ding verting themselves into mechanized In this manner the scope of the ex- 
com. and motorized units. The experi- periment will be widened, especially 
the mental force will be concentrated in the direction of discovering the best 
t in after July 1. types of automotive transportation for 
‘tus, The War Department expects to in- the Army. 
ent. 
_ To the Infantry 
ear. 


LizuTENANT H. B. Mayer, Infantry Reserve 


If ever you’ve served with the hat cords blue 
Or have dined offa Infantry chow— 

If ever you’ve carried a marching pack, 
Or ever have said “Here’s How!” 

You belong, forsooth, to the Brothers in Blood, 
Nor ever that tie shall sway, 

For as strong as ye live and as long as ye live 
You are marked in the Infantry way! 


prce 


Ose 


Forward—March! Comp’ny—Halt! 
As Skirmishers—Guide Right! 


> Dream days—old days, 
They haunt you in the night; 

rt Old days—dream days 
Del Spent with comrades true, 
. All a moving the Infantry way— 
Ft The clan of the hat cords blue. 
Tth Waves may wash and hearts divide 
~ And the alien winds may blow, 
of But you can never forget the Infantry calls, 
ine Nor the Infantry yell “Let’s go!” 
ip- You can never forget the Infantry swing 
~ Nor the Infantry march and fight, 

Nor the comrades fine and the far flung line 
- And the fires’ gleam at night. 
st Forward—March! Comp’ny—Halt! 
ri- Fix bayonets—Battle sight! 
rd Old days—dream days, 
rt You live ’em all each night, 
be Dream days—old days, 
he Spent with comrades true, 


All a-marching the Infantry trail 
And wearing the hat cords blue. 








The Regular Army Infantry 





Rosters of Officers Assigned to Infantry 
Regiments 


3d Infantry 


COLONELS 
Welsh, W. E. (2) 


Ist Infantry 
Preston, J. F. 


Nichols, 0. C 
Burleigh, J. J. 
Potter, P. C. 


Cummings, A. D. 
Faris, M. G. 


Galliett, H. H. 
Pierce, J. L. 
Allen, G. L. 
James, A L., Jr. 
—% (2) 
Stanley, J. W 
Brodbent, C. 3., Jr. 
) 


(2 
Fisher, R. K. 
Webster, O. T. 
Rudelius, E. A. 
McKenna, J. W. 
Harris, R. W 
Cummings, R. E. 
Chambliss, J. W. 
Wilkins, R. 
Andrews, A. E. 
Love, R. F. 


Heylmun, E. B. 
Edens, J. 
Kelluam, P. 
Armstrong, L. R. 
Monger, A. J. 
Bassett, A. J. 
Burke, R. W. 
Alexander, M. 
Odor, R. W. 
Kelley, E. W. 


Liebel, W. K 
Malin, H. A. 
Purdue, B. P. 
Peterson, A. 8S. 
Smith, J. M. 
Suttles, E. A. 


2d Infantry 
Miles, P. L. 


Dietsch, A. C. 


Hatie, J.C. 
Mitchell, M. C 
Abraham, C. R. 


Jones, C. W. 
McLendon, E. L. 
Tupper, 8. R. 
Oppy, G. C. 
Harries, H. L. 
Alfonte, D. R. 
Haskins, E. H. 
Doane, I. E. 
Hilldring, J. H. 
Tonneson, H. A 
Pickens, A. 
Dooley, H. E. 
Smith, is L. 
ST 
a 


Fleming, W. R. 


Sherman, J. B. 
Smith, W. E. 
Durrette, M. B. 
Isbell, H. W 
Neff, M. c 
Harrell, H 

Oliver, M. F. W. 
Fay, D. A. 
Szymanski, H. I. 
Tomey, W. R. 
Perwein, A. H. 
Applegate, E. C. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 


Kellotat, W. F. 
Stelle, C. E. 


— W. B., Jr. 


( 
Evans, John M. (2) 
Anderson, J. R. 
McNerney, C. D. 
Carlock, W. B. 
Burghduff, ‘A.M. 
Levings, G. E. 


(1) Assigned, but not joined. 
(2) Relieved, but not departed. 
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Lieut. CoLs. 
Norton, E. M. (2) 


MaJsors 


Fulton, W.S 
Crafton, D. B. 
Denson, E. P. 


CAPTAINS 


Wilder, 8. G. (2) 
Fischer, H. E. 
Hendrickson, C. 8. 
Miller, R. O 
Cody, J.C. 
Jackson, G. : 
ieee. i. 
Butler, G. E 
Collins. F. E 
Dyer, F. Mn 
Howard, S. F. 
F.A 


Lawrence, J. H. 
Oseth, I. M. 
Fowle, D. G. 
Robertson, H. 8. 
Arnold, R. F. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 


Welsh, E. G. 
Jensen, H. T. 
—, 0. L. 
Willis, A. L. 
Russell, A. J. 
meg G. R. 
Zimmerman, W. C. 
Gorman, J. J. 
Newell, H. F 
Spettel, F. J 

( egg _C. A. 
Miller, W. R. 
Dick, J. i 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Jordan, H. 8. 
Anderson, C. E. 
Lane, R. 
Honnold, W.E. 
Neprud, Leif 
Henderson, P. J. 


(2) 
Lodoen, G. O. N. 
Pesek, J. M. 
Skinner, L. L 
Zwicker, R. W. 
Thiebaud, K. E. 
Kilgore, J. C. 


4th Infantry 
Ripley, H. A 


Bown, T. W. 
O'Loughlin, W. J. 


Cheadle, H. B. 
Erickson, 8. 


Eberle, 8. 8. 
tlliott, E. E. 
Young, T. A. 
Blair, N. 
Estill, D. *. 
MeMullin, A, J. 
Clemenson, W. L. 
Gaskins, Cc. E 
Beall, E. 8. 
Gibson, J. H. 
Randolph, G. N. 
Jahant, G. A. 
Hogge, P. T. 
Rase, F. W. 
Bloomquist, G. F. 
Wright, a 
Platts, W. A. 


Kaech, E. A. 
rg we, F. M. 
Caum, N .C. 
Lewis, > at 
Gilruth, J. A 
Hastings, K. L. 
Sheehy, J. W. 
Sutherland, E. M. 
Long, W. D. 
Pangburn, E. D. 
Jones, H. C. 
Taylor, G.A 
Chrisman, 0.G. (1) 


Davidson, J. R. 
Black, P. J. 
Leakey, F. N. 
Lovless, J. B. 


Berquist, E. c. 


5th Infantry 
Wright, J. W. 


Williams, G. H 
Moseley, R. L. 
Fletcher, A.(1) 


Shute, M,. H. 
Philoon, W. C. 


Adams, W. P. 
Bell, R. D. 
Murray, G. A. 
Farnsworth, J. F 
O’Donoughue, W.F 
Knight, A. 8. 
Ayer, E. C. 
Lummis, I. L. 


Behan, E. V. 
Couper, G. M. 
Kennon, B. C. 
Austin, E. A. 
Davenport, M. T 
Hackney, BE. N. 
Thomas, T. 
Hea, J. J. 
Fainter, F . (1) 


Elliott, W. A. 
Doty, K. 
Brown, J. A. 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Stevens, B. G. 
Cooey, A. W. 
Rash, F. L. 
Johnston, O. R. 
Morgan, H. T. (1) 
Oliver, M. G. (1) 


Dickson, 8. A. 
Holland, JF. 
creamed. H. W. 
Deyo, W. J... Jr. 
— pablo J. 
Youn 

} ame ell J.R. 
Merchant, E. F. 
Brunke, W. 
McGowan, D. P. 
Stanton, R. G. 
Chase, R. 











Vesey E a (1) 


Dickerson, A. H 
Doud, H 

Ford, H. P 

Gans, E. A 
Harbold, W. A 
Hundley DH (2) 
Long, W. E. (2) 


Matthews, W, S. 
Schewe, P. E 





Marron, Cyril Q. 
Hames, 8. T. 
Hamilton, 8. 8S. 
Salmon, J. D. 
Barnett, J. D. 
Black, C. A. 
Lamb, 8. 8. (2) 
Cleaves, H. H. 


Van Syckle, D. L. 


James, T. H. 
Burns, J. R. 
Horton, T. R. 
McKinney, H. E. 
Daughtry, B. A. 
Sink, R. F. 
Wiseman, V. H. 
Dark, J. L. 
Felber, J. G. 
Adams, E. F. 


gned, but not joined. 
eved, but not departed. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Dewey, G. L. (1) 
Ellinger, D. J. 
Ives, W. M. (1) 
Smith, D. B. 
Graves, R. D. 
Graling, F. J. (1) 
Eaton, R. P. 
Dansby, J. W. 
Smythe, T. E. 
O’Connor, W. W. 
Watts, N. E. 
McCleave, R. B. 
Stone, C. B. III 
Todd, F. A., Jr. 


Porch, P. K. 


Raymond, A. D., Jr. 


Mattice, BE 
Gaddis, J. W. 
McGinness, J. R. 
Virtue, C. M. 
Laidlaw, W. E. 


Hickman, G.W.., Jr. 


Barbour, T. BE. P. 
Cardwell, E. F 
Thompson, J. V. 
Segarra, A. 
Kaylor, J. P. 
McKee, M. 
Thorpe, A. V. (1) 
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6th Infantry 8th Infantry 9th Infantry 10th Infantry 11th Infantry 
COLONELS 
walls, M.N Burt, R. J Peyton, E. G. Waldron, W. H. Freeman, G. D. Jr. 
sii Parker, A. A. 
Lievt. CoLs. 
nore, F. H Bugbee, F. W. Wetherill, R. Nowlen, E. J. 
MaJors 
Ford, L. P Caffrey, C. 8. Bennett, + B. Maghee, T. B. Mellroy, J. G. 
Ross, ( MecCaughey, W.J. Mercader, L Nichol, I. J Edgerly, J. P. 
Smart. C.1 Evans, A. C. Stocker, B. s. Reed, M. Patten, L. P. 
aoe Miley, J. D. (1) McCabe, P. (1) 
Bishop, C A. 
Engleman, I. H. 
CAPTAINS 
\lmon, E Cornish, G. R. F. Murray, J.T. Baldwin, R. O. Haywood, J. E. 
Beck, T. C Becker. A. J. Ridgway, M. B. Beebe, PW. Cochran, F. M. (2) 
Brokaw, F. E Bell, G. M. Coulter, H. K. McChrystal, A. J. Armstrong, DB. J. 
Carlin, T. G Wright, R. L. Hutson, L. DeL. McKee, J.L. DeLong, J. C. 
Cousley, R. G Lindsey, M. F. Tulley, EB. J. Neues, C. W. Barber, F. E. 
Cowley, M. F Samusson, E. a G.H. Kain, O. Schucker, F. R. 
Croonquist, A. P Fry, P. T Dill, M Harvey, J. J. Hallowell, H. P 
DeVall, J. R Simons, L. Orsinge rR. Bartley, W. L. Clark,H., 2nd. 
Hand, H. V. Bowden, E. T. Hillingsworth, F.H. Crose, J. O. Edwards, R. F. 
Hildebrand, H. B Vernon, W. E. Milner, F. C. Donovan, L. (2) Campbell, T. E 
Matchett, H. J. Phillips, W. C. Curry, H. Baker, P. T. Groves, J. M 
Nielsen, G. C Head, H. Barnhill, L. H. Miller, R. 8. Hanley, J. F 
Ross, G. A Becker, F. F. Stack, R. Warnoer, A. D. Myers, D. J 
Slate, R Baxter, J. H. Evans, H. Mec. Shepherd, M. F Neely, R. H 
Stanis, R. A. D Rodman, J. W. . la C. Jones, R. E. Cloud, H. H 
Wickham, F. O Hod aette, L. P. Cronkhite, W. D. Castle, B. Lucas, C. E 
Zuppann, L Reed, J. C. Mickel, L. Smith, R. P. Macy, L. D. 
Reagan, F. L. (1) Wright, R. L. (1) Christian, R. L. Meade, K. C. Dalton, W. F. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Ancker, C. J Duvall, A. R. Nachman, L. H. Sherfey, W. L. Crim, 8. M. 
Broedlow, R. W. Kolb, C. M. Murphy, D. P. Ferguson, L. J Phillips, A. G. 
sarvin, C. Winslow, R. R. Marshall, C. L. Harrod, 8. K. Louden, R. R. 
Halter, B. 8. Winn, W. S. Jr. McCullough, E. T Drewry, F. A. King, C. L. 
Hein, F. W. Roemer, L. B. (1) Sugg, O. D. Henderson R. § Dusenbury, C. C. 
Hilliard, L. L Pohlson, E. K. Willis, J. B. Mallory, F. N. 
Howat, J. B Alexander, I. Banks, C. G. McDavid, J. B. 
Hunt, P. E Foss, 8. Hamilton, A. C. Dunkelberg, W. E. 
Judd, J. H Dalbey, J. T. Brann, D. W. Rees, J. E. 
Lewis, H. L, LeStourgeon, P. E. Beal, O. L. 
Oberst, F. X. Stephens, L. E. Harper, J. H. 
Schildroth, W. H Burnett, BE. M. (1) Hulett, C. T. (1) 
Sebree, E. B. 
Smith, 7 A 
White, 


Dulaney, R. L. 
Daugherty, J. B. 
Ringler, E. L. 
Henderson, G. B. 
Canham, S dD. W. 
Douglas, W. T. 


Rumbold, R. E. 
Lindquist, C. E. 
So H. H. 
Hickey. A. N. 
Smith, R. M. (1) 
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a 
12th Infantry 13th Infantry 14th Infantry 15th Infantry 15th I 
China Philippines 
COLONELS 
Fries, C. 8. Naylor, W. K. Allen, H. A. Newell, I. 


Screws, W. P. 


Ovenshine, E. G. 


Ruttencutter, B. G. 


Gunner, M. J. Waugh, G. F. 
Hathaway, P. Maddox, G. W. 
Saunders, O. H. Wood, 0. S. 
Hyatt, a We 
Keen, H.B 
Bonham, F. G. McLain, R. E. 
Browne, F. C. Crissy, J. W 
Chambliss, T. M. Johnson, A. D. 
Coffin, F. P. Yeuell, D. P. 
DeCaro, F Thorn, H 
Ferree, F. W. Thompson, 8. C 
Gray, C. A. Buchanan, M. V 
Kent, H. E. Tribolet, H. A 
Lamourex, T. L. Maloney, E. J. 
Potter, H. E. Ryder, I. E. 
Sharpless, F. B. Black, W. J. 
Stark, J. V. Perrin, H. T. 
Swift, A. Cowen, G. G. 
Young, 8. H. Prindle, G. L 
Halsey, M. B. (1) Heald, T. J. 
Harvey, L. I. 


Armstrong, J. D. 


Oppermann, I. A. 


Flanagan, F. M. 


Barlow, R. C. Martinson, H. J. 
Connor, E. M. Holly, U. W. 
Curran, E. A. C. Dooley, J. B. 
Northam, T. A. Ellison, H. B. 


Ww edemeyer, A. a 


Goodwyn, A. A. 


Yancey, W. J.T Nelson, K. J. 

Kelly, E. Pierson, A 
Adams, C. M 
Tully, T. 
Gruber, L. E 


Boineau, L. ¢. ( 
Lussier, R. F. (1 
Shum, R. E. (1) 


Allen, G. M., Jr. Smith, M. E., Jr. 
Ashburn, T. Q., Ir, Boldue, L. E. 

(2) Tibbetts, R. E. 
Bigelow, W. H. Strange, W. S. 
Carne, W. J. Damas, W. N. 
Conley, 8. G. Bowen, F. 8., J 
Homewood, J. W Kane, J. H. 
Margeson, H. B McLaughlin, EB. D. 
Meloy, G. 8., Jr Thomas, W. E. 

orin, = West, R. J., Jr. 


~d. 
McComas, L. Q. 
Blakely, W. R. (1) 





(1) Assigned, but not joined. 
(2) Relieved, but not departed. 


LigvuT. COoLs. 
Nelly, H. M. 


Masons 


Whiting, G. W. C. 
Blauvelt, N. F 
Ritchel, C. 8. 
Grant, J. H. 


CAPTAINS 


Gordon, W. H. 
Hopkins, J. N. 
Sullivan, L. F. 
Wysor, R. E., Jr. 
Thompson, H. F. 
Lilly, E. J.,Jr. 
Ryan, W. J. H. 
Mays, W. MH 
Morgan, C. C 
Gillette, M. B. 
Logan, P. P. 
Byrne, M. J. 
Dinsmore, H. 
Parker, H.C. 
Lee, W. C. 
Greer, F. U. 
Ferguson, J. M. 
Webb, L. A. 


D. 


1st LIBUTENANTS 


Smith, C. 

Gould, H. W. 
Henry, H. 
Beatty, G. 8. 
Chrisman, T. J. 
McKeon, F. H. A. 
Jones, L. V. 
Nesbit, R. L. 
Cambre, J. D 
Olson, K. 8. 
Tomlinson, C. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Stewart, G. C. 
Irwin, C. B. 
Cronk, W. G. 
Torovsky, R. H. 
Henry, ” E. (2) 
Alderman, c. 
Hosea, 8. W. 
Stebbins, ryt E. 


McGowan, M. E. 
Chrisman, H. F. 
Regan, Zz Jr. 
Saffarrans, W. C. 


Cummins, J. M. 


Stilwell, q. W. (2) 
Doe, J 


Patrick, BE. D. 
Whitcomb, J. C. 
Poage, R. 0. 
Anderson, G. A. M. 


Henderson, H.McC. 


Pearson, F. J. 
Kennedy, A. J. 
Coughlin, J. V 
Forney, L. R. 
Schwab, J.8 
Champeny, A. S. 
Harvey, J. B. 
Williamson, R. J. 
Willingham, C. M. 
Buracker, s. 
Barber, H. A., Jr. 
Robertson, 8. Cc. 
Nichols, hag 


Burrowes, R. M. 
Molony, G. H. 
Peach, E. W. 
Smith, C. A. 
Christian, =. 8. 
Pomerene, J. DeW. 
Cookson, F. E. 
Howard, T. R. 
Harris, ¥. M. 
McQuarrie, c. 
Warden, 
Pence, C. 
Keith, H. 


Dwyer, P. R. 
Gunn, D. M. 
Timberman, -. 
Ridin E. W. 
Storck, L. J. 
ro J. W. 


Moran, E. J. (2) 


Coulter, W. L. (2) 
Reagan, F. L. 
Gessford, R. §. 
Hilsman, R. 
Hyssong, C. L. 





Brady, J. E., Jr 
Colson, C. F. 

Brimmer, H.W. (2) 
Vance, J. R. 
Allan, C. V. 


Vernon, BE. H. 
Chazal, BE. A 


intry 
ines 














16th Infantry 


Fuqua 8.0 s 
‘ampanole, N W 


Silvester, L. MeD. 


Gardner A.G 
MacDonald, 8. C 


Melasky, H M. 
Knuebel, J. H. 
Gleaves, J. F 
LeGette, A. 8S. 
McBride, J 
Ritter, W. L 
Gibson, H. D 
Andrews, J. A 
Fdnie, A. V 
Nealon, J. J 
Osborne, Cc a 
Christy, F 
Cummings, ‘A H. 
Nolan, J. P 
Scanlon, W. B 
Hoffman, R. J 
Searing, C. B 


Welcker, C. A. 
Stone, R. F. 
Kron, P. H 
Madigan, F. T. 
Smith, V. W. 
Mee, V. D. 
Bruckner, J. A 
Ruth, H.S 
Ivins, C. F 
Haswell, C. E 
Hardy, W. J. (1) 





2) R ed 


Thuis, C 


Hardenbergh, R. W. 
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18th Infantry 19th Infantry 20th Infantry 21st Infantry 
COLONELS 
Humphrey,C.F., Jr. Murphy, T. O. Munson, F. L. Arrowsmith, G. D. 


Davis, W. J. 
Cc. A. (1) 


Stokely, C. C. 
Clapham, L. B. 
Fh . ei 
Murphy, J. M. (1) 


McC —’ W. R. 
Killian, N. C. 
Rayens, Cc. EB. 
Gregory, W. 
Willis, R. D. 
Holmes, W. 
Clark, G. O. 
Wright, A. T. 
Goodyear, M. B. 
Hamilton, L. L. 
Blue, J. W. 
Tague, H. M. 
Henson, J. W. 
Kemp, C. MeK. 
Dougherty, J. 8. 
Beers, W. H 
Krause, E. 
Betts, E. C. (1) 


Conrad, V. J. 
rte awry fy 
Culton, A. Y. 
Hoes, Ge 
Lickman, E. C. 
Roysdon, D. 8. 
Ovenshine, R. P. 
Paquet, L. C. 
Booth, M. B. 
Davis, F. G. 
Duffner, C. F. 
Wilkes, B. B., Jr. 
Tanzola, V. J. 
Degnan, L. G. 
Marsh, J. H. 


Leone, L. P. 
Mitchell, D. E. 
Caeereuaee, E.J 


(2) 
Skinner, M. L. 
Bauer, M. F. 
Bell, R. E. 
Nelson, C. G. 
Wohlforth, R. M. 
Vincent, J. W. 


zned, but not joined. 
but not departed. 


LigvutT. CoLs. 
Mackall, 8. T. 


MaJonrs 


Lemmon, F. L. 
O'Toole, L. 8. 
James, H. W. 


CAPTAINS 


Hathaway, L. R. 
Bond, 

Shank, G. T. 
Gammon, J.P. 
Kennedy, 8. Y. 
oe rag R. M. 
Ellis, W. A. (2 
Schweickert, .R. 
Mann, W. M. 
Parkhurst, G. C. 
Blanton, W. L. 
Patterson, 

R. W. (2) 
Phinney, A. E. 
Pinckney, G. 
Hale, W. A. 
Anderson, K. 7] 
Burgheim, J.H 
Bender, J. D. 


1st LIBUTENANTS 


Wrake, J. H. 
Field, B. L. 
Kershaw, C. G. 
Wiltamuth, R 
Jespersen, H. C. 
Burnett, E. M. 
Rogers, H. L., Jr. 
Keeley, J. T 
Emery, H. R. 
Beall, B. 
Kelly, E. 
Sleveland, O. 
Sloan, E. F 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Bing, R. O. 
Mergens, G. C. 
Brady, ae s 
Kugel, C 

Forse, Ww. i 2) 
Stephens, R. W. 
Baughman, R. L. 


~~ 


Regnier, A. J. 
Cooper, P. 
Burgess, H. C. 
Maglin, W. H. 
Elmore, J. A., Jr 
Elward, N. K 
Kiel, H. I. 

Rutte, L. B. 


Goodrich, P. M. (1) 


Hernandex, P. A. 
Mahin, F. C. 
Hatfield, F. 


Willoughby, C. A. 
Summersett, 
A., Jr. 
Ayers, R. G. 
Jenkins, T. G. 
Lloyd, C. L. 
Martin, M. C. 
Corrigan, R. W. 
Rich, F. M. 
Hilton, 8. C. 
Morrow, G. L. 
Andersen, C. C. 


Huber, L. 
Wheeler, W. K., Jr. 


Ayres, H. D. 
Winston, B. 


Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Jarman, E. A. 
Roady, J. O. 
Cavenee, R. E. 
Bizzell, L. C. 
Eason, J. D. 
McLean, D. 8 
Searcy, F. T. 
Robinson, I. A. 
Roberts, W. T. 8 


Ballard, DeW. 
Strother, K. C. 
Bailey, K. R. - 
Keiler, R. D. 
Wilson, 0. O. 
Riggins, L. A. 
McMahon, J. O. 
Peploe, G. B. 
Dunn, F. E. 
Smallwood, E. C. 
Wade, J.0 
Ross, J. 


Jordan, H. L. 


Row, L. B. 
MecCathran, W. A. 
Martin, T. L. 


Ehlert, J. F. 
Barrett, L. J. I. 


Craig, W. H. 
Nostrand, E. A. 
McGee, A. P. 
Stinson, H. M. 
Campbell, J. W. 
Swab, R. EB. (2) 
Speece, Newton W. 
Richey, be .. Jr. 
Johnson, » of. 
Williams, 4. r 
Bush, N. G. 
Fenters, C. E. 


Hazlehurst, D. 
Norman, L. 8. 
Davies, T. H. 
Joyce, T. F. 
Phipps, G. L. 
Fitts, W. T., Jr. 
Cooley, K. P. 
Keller, W. 8. 
Kline, K. E. 
Coursey, R. R. 
Mulvihill, F. X. 
Catte, J. P. 
Gooler, M. H. 


Seebach, C. M. 
Haskell, L. W. 
Harmony, J. W. 
Lucas, W. ‘Cc. 
Johnson, H. C. 
Carter, J. C. 
Bidwell, B. W. 
Francis, BE. H. 
Milleer, G. A. 
Graves, R. 
Phasey, V. E. 
Moses, R. L. 








is 
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. 
22d Infantry 23d Infantry 24th Infantry 25th Infantry 26th Infantry 
COLONELS 
Baltzell, G. F. Clark, C. B. Johnson, W. C. (2) Dongherty, A.J.(2) Madden, J, F 
Hannah, J. G. 
Liner. Cos. 
Boswell, W. ¢ pontine’ W.R. Parker, H. A. Hay, D. 
Hodges, C. B. (1) sane 
MaJORS 
Jacob, R. H. Boyd, J. W. Butcher, E. Bailey, A. H. Wise, M.C 
Hester, J. H. Sherrard, R. G. Coates, C. E. Balsam, A. 8. Lane, A. W. 
Keeley, H. J. Delamater, Power, F. O. Creed, J. E. Rutherford, A. 
Stokes, C. A. (2) B. F., Jr. 
Baer, M. R. Allen, J. F. W. 
Goodman, J. ¢: Lopez, P. 
Thomas, C. > &. 
(1) 
CAPTAINS 
Wilson, R. M. Logan, F. Mel. Steel, C. L. Whitney, J. W. 
Joerg, R., Jr. Thompson, J. W. Walker, E. E. Lynd, 
Blanton, 's. G. Bogan, L. D. Rogers, P. B Howard, J. C. 
Harrison, 8. C Stadig, N. E. Hite, J. M. Mullins, C. L. Dollarhide, E. § 
Bolling. 4. Re (2) Chastaine, B. H. Tupper, J. Ae Wheelin, J. Townsend, J. D 
Wing, A Bowles, J. R. Saulnier, S. G. Page, L. A. Pendleton, A. 
Guy, T. in Wallender, E. F McCaskey, E. W., Lucas, B. L. Kearney, H.C. 
Teate, H. F. Hunter, J. Jr. Marsh, C. L. Schwinn, K. C. 
Barnett, D. E. Brown, E. FE. . Tuttle, W. B. Roberts, H. R. Szilagyi, N. 
Hardee, F. W. Condren, G. D. Schmidt, F. O. Arnold, J. W. Miller, C. R. 
Cooper, E. G Lynch, J. Winfield, R. M. Peck, Clarence R. Dodd, P. J. 
Sells, B. J. Jacobs, G. E. Wilson, W. B. Egan, F. Flint, M. H 
Cunningham, W. A. Barbin. J. H. Lyons, J. P. Stevens, O. G. Tarbox, J. 0. 
Smith, DeW.C., Jr. Cope, J. D. Ballard, J. L. Norris, F. H. MeMillen, E.G 
Chandler, C. C. Myers, C. 8. Steward, E. M. 8. Walton, C. M. Keatley, E. E. 
Jones, R. A. (1) Shelton, H. Paynter, E. F. Chammess, H. 8. Ramsey, G. L. 
Christian. R. lL. Scott, W. T. Fisher, H. H. Vevia, P. J. 
Steele, P. Patterson, R. W. Horan, E. C. 
Barelay, H. (1) Elson, J. H. 
Hall, R. F. Sullivan, C. J. 
Gwynn, a. M. Bessette, L. A. 
Ambrose, F. E. Nichols, LeR. W 
Craig, M. E. Chamberlain, 
McCord, W. D. C.M., Jr. 
Helsley, A 8. . 
Whitten, 2 
Crowell, H. B. 
Newton, J.C. 
Jenna, W. W. 
Daughtry, G. O. A. 
Conmy, J. B. (1) 
Curtis, I. S. (1) 
Mansfield, J. S. (1) 
Young, W. H. (1) 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Foster, R. T. Heffner, P. T., Jr. Sander, A. R. C. Callaway, W. A. Williams, F. R 
Parsons, R. A. Marsh, W. A. Mackie, R. S. Pahlka, J. F. Ricamore, P. W. 
Cannon, A. E. Golightly, H. J. Kelley, H. 8. Smith, L. R. Moore, R. E. 
Wecekerling, J Remington, W. EF. Fay, Coates, H. L. Forde, M. C. 
Moore, R. 8S. Cullins, H. Archer, W. Sargent, C. R. Thorpe, E. R. 
Faine, 3. = Shores, R. Curren, E. J., Jr. Undritz, F. R. Salzmann, R. L. 
Parsons, A. M. Perry, H. R., Jr Czeswell, F. W. Zak, J. Young, E. H. 
Skelton, W. G. Prouty, E. 8. Hester, L. M. MeNary, €. D. Gilmartin, A. F. 
Maye, f. A. ¢. Rice, A. S. >. a pee 4, fe Carter, = H. 
ayo, T Matthews, H. R. anders, R. C. ardin, D. C. Fry, J.C. (1) 
Lynch, G. P. (2) Black, I. W. Lichtenwalter, L.E. 
Peck, M." Camp, P. H. Ballou, C. N. 
MeDaniel, EB. H. Mood, O. C. Gibbins, L. H. 
Walker, J. B. Boineau, L. C. (1) 
Thackston, A. J., Boyle, G. L. (1) 
Jr. Brimmer, H.W. (1) 
Steinmeyer, G. E., Collette, W. H. (1) 
Jr. Day A. (1) 


Turner, R. G. 
Hunter, R. E. 
Whatley, V. D., Jr. 





; (1) Assigned, but not joined. 
(2) Relieved, but not departed. 











22d Infantry 


th Infantry (3) 


Halstead, L 


McDonald, J. E 


Adler, C. J 
Waltz, F. Hi. 
Buek, C. 


Lewis, W. M 
Paxton, O. E. 
Ackerson, M. 
Pillsbury, D. C. 
Gibson, R. 8. 
Miller, T. R. 
Nicholson. J. W. 
Merrill, H. N. 
Woodburn, T. B. 
Walker, W. G. 
Shrum, W. O 
Boyle, E. E 
Sullivan, C. F 
Lyons, C. M. 
Church, J 
Adams, C. M. 
Rolfe, 0. S 
Wilson, C. B. 
Braden, A. J., Jr. 
Allen, W. B 


“. olmes, - &. 
.F 


Cowles, E. R 
Murphy, L 
Haisley, C. D 
Golden, E. R 
Irvine W.H 
Deroin, F. A, 
Miller, J. S 
Hayes, W. P 
Ziegler, A. N. 
Moroney, W. J. 
Henry, H. P, 
Webb, T. V 
Fry, J.C. (2 


=) 


Fish, J., 3rd 


R ved, 
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23d Infantry 24th Infantry 25th Infantry 26th Infantry 
2p LIEUTENANTS 

Holland, T. G. White, H. V. Lamberton, W. H. 

Douthit, 8. L. Andrews, R. C. Baker, R. 

Mead, A. D., Jr. Horner, A. A. (2) Hill, J. G. 

Stevens, F. R. Gose, E. B. Bailey, C. N. 

Johnson, F. W. Shugart, C. Z Decker, G. H. 

Koch, R. A. (2) Luonge, H. L. Bartz, R. F. 

Brinson, N. M. Harper, T. B. Kengla, L. F., Jr. 

Van Brunt, R. Selman Sloane, C. C., Jr. 


Glasgow, W. J., Jr. 


28th Infantry 


Ingram, R. E. 


Herbst, G. A. 
Moran, E. J. 


Brown, A. E. 
Sloan, F. A. 


Swanton, D. 
Hones, W. 
Tuttle, A. L. 
Bachus, J. L. 
Doyle, T. W. 
Hunter, R. L. 
Church, J. H. 
Hill, P. D. 
Kelsch, G. E 
Griffin, J. A. 
Grogan, 8. J. 
Poindexter, W. O. 
Davis, C. F. 
Wadden, FE. P. 
Tilton, E. H. 
Witcher, W. V. 
Henry, T. 

Burns, F. L. (1) 
Swab, R. E. (1) 


Hixson, L. D. 
Laux, H. B. 
Miller, E. L. 
Farley. J. F. 
Kullman, J. W. 
Sheets, H. B. 
Crist, W. E. 
Mueller, E. A. 
Newman, O. P 
MacDonald, R G. 


Fairbrother, H. W. 


Meyer, H. A 


Prizer, O. Ai. (1) 


but not departed. 


1 \ssicned, but not joined. 
3 f November 30, 1927. 


30th Infantry (3) 


COLONELS 


Bolles, F. C. 
Coburn, H. D 


Ligvt. Con. 
Lewis, C. R. 


Masors 


McDonald, D. F. 
Fechet, d’A. 
Carr, E. J. 


CAPTAINS 


Clark, M. W. 
Slappey, E. ry 
MeFarland, A. J. 
Conner, R. B. 
Cauthorn, F. 8. B. 
Francis, J. R. 
“rabill, E. B. 
Pedley, T. A. 
Gilbert, H. N. 
Fountain, J. R. 
Hagens, J. M. 
Howard, J. W. 
Evans, W. H. 
Kraul, G. E. 
Stewart, W. McP. 
Forbes, M. H. 
Muller, w. G. 
Bergin, W W. E. ( 
Minnigerode, K. 
Theband, J. V. 


1) 
(1) 
(1) 


ist LIEZEUTENANTS 


Phipps, G. L. 
Clear, W. 
Wilson, H. M., Jr. 
Starrett, C. H. 
Miner, E. M. 
a T. F. 
French, 


w. J. 
Fitz Gerald, E.J.M. 


{ ‘ain, L. B 
Bean, E. J. 
Kindley, R. B. 
Bruner, G. E. 
Maling, E. C. 


. G. 
Ridings, E. W. (1) 
34th Infantry 


Darrah, T. W. 
Moore, C. B. 


Mason, C. W. 
Gerhardt, J. J. 


Long, R. R. 
Ware, J. V. 
Fuller, H. E. 

Nix, R. W., Jr. 
Burgess, T. B. 
Johnston, H. 
Frye, R. E. 
Montague, J. G. A. 
Robles, O. 8. 
Johnson, E. H. 
McGuire, M. J. 
Douglas, J. 8., Jr. 
Shoemaker, R. L. 
MeNeill, N. 


Moncure, W. A. P. 


(1) 


Van + * oy G. 


Sutton, 8. T. 
Bottomley, T. A. 


Rockafellow, L. H. 


Brackney, R. C 


Dubbelde, J. _ Jr. 


Perrine, R. K. 
Moseley,G.V. on Jr. 
Bender, G. 


85th Infantry 


Weeks, C. W. 


Pruyn, J. M. 


Philpot, 8. B. 
Harrison, R. B. 
Stickney, R. C. 


Cota, N. D. 


McCreight, w.V. 
Campbell, P. 8. 
Ellis, C. L. 
McKinley, G. C., Jr. 
Walthour, R. F.,Jr. 
Sadler, P. L. 
Wheeler, D. E. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Throckmorton, R.C. 
Floyd, A. 

Davis, H. H. 
Williams, T. N. 
Lagorio, A. P. 
Frissell, H. N. 
Priest, H. R. 

Kirk, R. J.. Jr. 
Methven, T. G. 
Lloyd, J. P. 


Ross, F. D., Jr. 
Conway, T. T. 
Nichols, A. R. 
Hutchinson, G. F. 
Rennagel, H. G. 
Soettcher, H. J. 
Clarke, L. G. 
Dumont, F. G. 
Cole. J. V. 

Hinds, 8. R. (2) 
Baker, J. T. 
O'Connell, J. D. 
Graham, L. 8 
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27th Infantry 28th Infantry 30th Infantry 34th Infantry 


2p LIBUTENANTS 


Torrence, J. F..Jr. Vail, H. K. Clark, F. J. Geraghty, M. | 
Lancaster, N.,Jr. Carroll, P. L. Crombez, M.G. (2) Ordway, G., J 
Cunkle, A. C., Jr. Hawkins, J. D. Silverman, R. Van Horne “Ze J. 
Serff, P. C. Verbeck, W. J Nourse, R. E. Baird, W. J. 
Beeler, D. T. Williams, C. z. Munson, E. L. Graybeal, C. 8. 
Roberts, T. D. — we F Grace, W. P. Howard, F. E. 
Gillette, F. E. Loughborough, D.S. Johnson, W. M. Martin, G. B. 
Darnsteadt, H. L. Whittle, C. L. Webb, B. M., Jr. 
Phelan. W. J. (1) «Griffith, J. H. Howell, G. B., Jr. 
Butler, L. 1 


Funston, F., Jr. 


45th Infantry (4) 
COLONEL 

Kemper, J. B. 
Lieut. Cor. 


Musgrave, T. C. 


MaJsors 
Fletcher, A.8.(PS) Shearer, S.E. (PS) Collins,T.K. (PS) Sklada’ C. (PS) 
Lantz, C. H. (PS) 
CAPTAINS 
Moore, J. P. Callahan, Sate Mt. (Ps Bergin, W. E. ( 
McGovern, J. W.. Jr. (PS) Wilbur, H. 8. 
a<G (Ps) Wirth, T. F. (PS) Dexter, ny Karlstadt, Cc. H. 
Heard, W. (PS) Alger, W. E. (PS) Daly, D. J. Budd, O. W., Jr. 
Conner, 8. L. Martin, C. A. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Wells, E. (PS) Haynes, H.M.(PS) Gahan, J. J. Evans, J. K. 
Christian, F. (PS) Overman, Elkins, 8. B. Shultz, F. A. (PS) 
Haltiwanger, G. MeK. (PS) Harrod, 8. K. (2) Me Allister, 
W.N. (PS) Scheibla, H. D. Edmands, E. J. (2) 
Hollister, Kimball, B. A. H. J. (PS) Bassett, R. H. 
P. A. (PS) Hussing, J. H. Kelly, J. BE. (PS) 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Schaffer, H. W. Norman, D. P. Ramsey, A. C. McBride, R. J. 
(4) As of October 31, 1927. 
57th Infantry 
CoLONEL 
Eaton, H. A. 
Masors 
Fain, T. C. (PS) Gilmore, R. A. (PS) Miller, E.B. (PS) Dulay, P. D. (PS) 
Parfit, BE. (PS) Alden, C. T. (PS) Sterling, J.A. (PS) Hunt, BE. L. (PS) 
CAPTAINS 
Soderheim, N. L. Eberle, G. L. Neundorfer, Byerly, F. 8. 
Davis, A. G. (PS) MeGuire, H. O. J., Ir. Curtis, L. 8. 
Towle, W. H. (PS) Read, G., Jr. Fielder, K. J. Hartman, G. L. 
Ellis, D. M. Jones, R. A. Young, W. H. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Mamer, J. (PS) Bryant, R. W. Howard, H. W. eeree, H.T. 
Collette, W. H. Bigby, W. A. (PS) Walecks, J. L. (PS) 
Stuart, J. A. Hanson, H. F. Meezies, H. L. Huarte, ¥. D. (PS) 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Carraway, W. E. Guevara, 8.G. (PS) Pulsifer, R. Poblete, Ricardo 
Williams, L. 0. McCormick, O. (PS) 


(1) Assigned, but not joined. 
(2) Relieved, but not departed. 


35th Infantry 


> sian D. 
oodru 
Carnes, ry te 
Hoke, W. M. 
Kielty, J A. 
Sibley, C.C. 
Ackerman, §. W. 
Barkes, L. C. 
Van Way, C. W. Jr 
Thomas, R. G., jr. 
O'Neill, BE. J. 





Bratton, R. 8. (2) 


Barth, R. A. (PS) 
Mayers, I. B. 
McKay, W. R. 
Bissett, D. A. 


Roemer, L. E. (2) 


Fisher, 8. H 


Ladd, 0. M. (PS) 
Mortenson, G. J 
(PS) 


Thebdaud, J. V. 
Conmy, J. B. 
Moore, J. 8. 
Green, K. 


Rosenbaum, F. B. 
Hardy, W. J. (2) 
Boyle, G. L. 


Schanze, A. E. 





. (PS) 
G.I 
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A Letter 


January 5, 1928. 
Col. Oliver 8. Eskridge, Inf., 

The Tank School, 

Camp Meade, Maryland. 

My Dear Colonel Eskridge : 

Enclosed herewith you will find 
my cheek for five dollars, which is to 
be applied to the fund for the pur- 
chase of a rifle for Sergeant Bissen- 
den of the 8th Infantry. 

Having served with the 8th Infan- 
try during practically its entire tour 
in Germany, I am deeply interested 
in its welfare. I think that the idea 
of presenting a rifle to Sergeant Bis- 
senden is excellent and should do 
much to stimulate interest in marks- 
manship in a regiment that has had 
its members on the Infantry squad 
each year. 

[ am sending a circular letter to all 
of the officers who served with the 8th 
Infantry in the Rhineland and believe 
that many of them will be glad to con- 
tribute to this worthy idea. 

Yours very truly, 
Wiiu1am Hongs, 
Capt. 28th Inf. Att. 2d C. A. Hq. 
* ¢ # 

Tue plans for completing the sta- 
dium at Fort Benning are under way. 
Ground has been broken to construct 
the last addition—elosing the west 
end with a wall and two large towers 
in Spanish mission style. The towers 
are to be occupied as offices by the 
Post Exchange; a soda fountain will 
be installed in one of them and the 
Infantry School News will oceupy of- 
flees in the north tower. 

The cost of the additional work will 
be $8,000, and the funds are now on 


Here and There With the Infantry 


hand. This will bring the total cost 
of the stadium alone to $38,000, while 
Gowdy field and other installations 
belonging to the Infantry School Rec- 
reation project bring the total value 
to about $75,000. 

The organizations of the Army 
which contributed to the project are 
memorialized by having their coats- 
of-arms done in duco on steel bases 
by Lieut. J. P. Wharton and placed on 
the walls of the stadium. 

* * 

Fort Bennine’s neighbor, the city 
of Columbus, will hold a centennial 
celebration in May, commemorating 
its growth from the small trading post 
of 1828 to the progressive manufac- 
turing city of 1928. 

* * 8 

Tue Forr Sneviine football team 
consists of enlisted men from the 3d 
Infantry, F Battery of the 18th Field 
Artillery, and the 6th Tank Company. 
On its 1927 schedule appeared teams 
from eight schools and colleges in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. The Fort Snell- 
ing team beat all of its opponents ex- 








The Football Team at Fort Snelling 


cept two and tied them. Capt. D. C. 
Fowle, 3d Infantry, coach ; Capt. 8. F. 
Howard, 3d Infantry, athletic officer 
and line coach, and Peterson, team 
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captain, are proud of what they did 
this year. Next year they plan to win 
all of their games against much the 
same opposition. 




















The End of a Perfect Half-Day 


Capt. W. C. Phillips and Lieut. C. A. Black, 
8th Infantry, After a Half-Day on the 
Water Near Fort Screven, Georgia. 


* * * 


To Company C, 107TH INFANTRY, re- 
cently went the honor of best all- 
around company of the regiment. 
Company G earned the designation as 
the best-trained rifle company and 
Company H the best-trained mounted 
company. Col. W. H. Waldron, com- 
manding the regiment, awarded a 
gold “honor streamer” to Company © 
and red “excellence streamers” to 





rr, 















Company C and Companies G and H, 
respectively, at a review on the maip 
parade at Fort Thomas. Capt, Rg 
Miller commands Company C; Capt, 
P. T. Baker, Company G, and Lient 
L. E. Stevens, Company H. 

> * 


* 

Tue lira INranrry is compiling g 
pictorial history. It already has some 
very valuable photographs dating bac 
to period following the Civil War. It 
wants to make this history more com 
plete. 

The compilers of the history desire 
photographs of all former members of 
the 11th Infantry and group photo 
graphs and photographs of activities 








Out of the Past 


One of the Old Photographs in the 11th 
Infantry Collection 


of units of this regiment. They will 
be glad to have copies made of aly 
old prints, photographs or views of 
historical value to the 11th Infantry 
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a 
- — hee “ 
Bi rHEEEEERY 


Bee - 














Fort Andrews, Massachusetts 
And the Culinary Department of the Hq. Co., 13th Inf. 


if the owners will lend the originals 
for a short period. 

Your old regiment asks your help. 
It wants your photograph. 

Photographs should be mailed to 
the Commanding Officer, 11th Infan- 
try, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

* * * 

Tue lirH Inrantry Sentinel, for 
December 2, publishes the regimental 
training program for 1928. It says 
In part: 

“In order to settle the question of 
what the young man should do with 
his spare time, we are publishing be- 
low the secret of what he will do with 
most of it. A study of these extracts 


from the training program shows that 
the larger part of the year is devoted 
to field training and proficiency in 
weapons—the business end of pre- 
paredness. Sometimes such things 
are the difference between Can Do 
and Almost Did. Here they are: 
General. 

a. The training year begins Decem 
ber 1, 1927, and terminates November 
30, 1928. It is divided into two gen- 
eral periods: 

(1) Garrison Training, December 

1, 1927 to March 15, 1928. 
(2) Field Training, March 15, 
1928, to November 30, 1928. 
b. (1) Ordinarily the daily period 
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of training will end at 12 o’clock noon 
and will consist of four hours. 

(2) The afternoon will be devoted 
to schools, administration, athletics 
and recreation. 

Standards. 


The standards in each subject of 
training will be considered as “abil- 
ity to perform in the manner indicated 
by the regulations concerning the sub- 
ject.” * # *# 

Athletics. 

No officer or enlisted man will be 
authorized to be absent during the 
morning training period in order to 
practice, train or prepare for any 
athletic event unless excused by these 
headquarters. Attention of all con- 
cerned is directed to paragraph 1-b- 
(2) this memorandum, * * * 
Recruits, 

When recruits are received in large 
enough number to warrant it, they 
will be grouped for instruction under 
the supervision of specially detailed 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 
* * # 

Schools. 

Schools of this command are classi- 
fied as follows: 

(1) Unit Schools. 

(2) Troop specialist schools. 

(3) Officers’ school. 

(4) Chinese school for officers and 

enlisted men. * * * 
Competitions. 

The commanding officer desires to 
see a friendly spirit of competition 
existing between the units of the com- 
mand, with a view to improvement in 
all phases of training. During the 
year the following competitions will 
be held: 

a. Banner Blue. A trophy known 
as the “Banner Blue Trophy” will be 
awarded monthly to the company 





maintaining throughout the month the 
best barracks, kitchens, etc. * * + 

b. Drill Competition, Horse and 
Transportation Show. April 20th and 
2ist, 1928. 

c. Athletic Meet and Strength Test, 
May 4th and 5th, 1928. 

d. Gallery Practice Competition 
May 24th and 26th, 1928. 
Awards. 

At the close of the training year 
trophies and prizes will be awarded 
for supremacy in marksmanship of all 


arms and in bayonet training. 
* * #*# 


A NEW MEMBER has joined the fam 
ily of regimental papers. We quote: 
“With this issue of the Fort Jay 
News, the 16th Infantry bursts forth 
into print. While ’tis true this famous 
regiment has been given plenty of 
publicity in the Metropolitan dailies, 
we feel that it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we do a bit of publicity 
‘on our own’—thus the Fort Jay News. 
“We enter the field of journalism 
with a keen desire to make our paper 
worthy of the sponsorship of the best 
regiment in the United States Army 
—and to do this we ask the co-opera- 
tion of all the associate editors, upon 
whom we must, of necessity, depend 
for news of the organizations. 
“From our readers, we crave indul 
gence and trust that they will not be 
too critical of our first efforts and we 
assure them that as time progresses, 
it is our intention to give them a real 
newspaper, printed in regular news 
paper style, that will be peculiarly of 
interest to them in that it will be 4 
community journal of Fort Jay news 


and happenings.” 
* * # 


Cou. C. A. Trorr, commanding the 
17th Infantry, has appointed a new 
entertainment committee which * 
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planning @ real program for 1928. 
Typical of the 17th Infantry enter- 
‘ainments were a bridge smoker that 
the officers and ladies of the regiment 
save at the Fort Crook Country Club 
on December 27, thé dansant at the 
same place on December 29, and an 
informal hop at the Service Club on 


December 30. Many out-of-town 
guests take part in these delightful 
social activities. 

* + * 











Soccer in the 22d Infantry 


THE FOOTBALL TEAM representing 
Company F, 29th Infantry, com- 
manded by Capt. Ralph B. Lovett, 
completed its season with seven vic- 
tories in the seven games played. The 
championship game was played with 
Vompany B, 29th Infantry, com- 
manded by Capt. Joseph H. Ruste 
ineyer, and resulted in a seore of 
i to 6 


o £58 


IX 4 Levrer to the Chief of Infantry 
Vol. F. ©. Bolles tells something of 
the affairs of the 30th Infantry. It 


reads: 


“I am forwarding to you herewith 


“ copy of ny consolidated regimental 
‘eport of classification in rifle prac: 
‘ice for the regular season which just 
closed on November 5, 1927. 

“We obtained special authority 





from the War Department to change, 
this year, the regular season from 
spring to fall because of the crowded 
condition of the range in the spring, 
and also because of better weather in 
the fall. 

“While the better results of this 
fall’s shooting over last year’s and 
this spring’s may be due somewhat to 
better weather conditions, we feel 
that it is due in larger part to more 
emphasis having been placed upon 
preparatory instruction, and proper 
coaching on the range. There are 
now ten more men in the expert and 
sharpshooter class than there were 
after the spring firing, and there are 
now thirty-six more experts than there 
were in the spring. 

“Moreover, we firmly believe here 
that the present allowances of am- 
munition are sufficient, and can assure 
you that these allowances were strict- 
ly adhered to, and that the regulations 
governing marking and scoring were 
most carefully followed. I do not, 
therefore, recommend any change in 
present ammunition allowances. 

“Having studied this problem with 
you in your office, I feel especially 
interested in it, and take the liberty 
of writing you directly about our ex- 
periences with it here.” 

* 7 > 

Last Avucust Col. Frank C. Bolles, 
commanding the 30th Infantry and 
the Presido of San Francisco, started 
a regimental school for noncommis- 
sioned officers in basic subjects, such 
as map-reading and sketching, scout- 
ing and patrolling, and the like. A 
recent graduate of the Infantry School 
was placed in charge of all instruc- 
tion, schedules and examinations. 


The school has shown many advan- 
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tages over the usual company school 
for noncommissioned officers. The 
schedules have been more carefully 
prepared, stressing the fundamentals 
throughout; the instruction has been 
uniform, the equipment has been more 
complete, and, most important of all, 
the instructor has not been, as is 
usually true of a company commander, 
harassed by a hundred and one 


other duties while he is trying to keep 
a class interested in chasing down an 
elusive contour. 

The school will continue through 
the winter until most of the noncom- 
missioned officers in the regiment have 
attended at least one course. 








The 38th Infantry Plays Football 


Tue Isr Barra.ion, 38th Infantry, 
stationed at the Field Artillery 
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a, 


School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, showed 
the way to the artillery teams dy; 
the season just closed. The Dough. 
boys, playing their first season of foot 
ball, completely upset the pre-season 
“dope” by downing every team at the 
school. In the league play the “Rog 
of the Marne” team piled up il! 
points, while its opponents were yw, 
able to score. 









*. 2 * 


THE 15rH TANK Barra ion answer 
ed the call of the Red Cross 100 pe 
cent. Every officer and every enlisted 
man, about 400 persons in all, has le 
come a member of the Red Cross for 
the coming year. The Tankers ar 
striving to be a 100 per cent unit in 
every respect—and from the way they 
are going at it, they ought to succeed 

* * * 


In December the 15th Tank Bat 
talion gave a demonstration for the 
student officers at Fort Benning 
which was one of the largest and most 
comprehensive ever given in this cour 
try. The members of the advance 
class and the company officers’ class, 
about 250 officers, were the official wit 
nesses of the demonstration. 
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Field Training Camp Costs Estimates 


HE time is rapidly approaching 
i toot cost estimates for the field 
training of the National Guard of the 
several States must be prepared and 
submitted to the Militia Bureau. A 
brief discussion of these estimates 
should therefore be of interest, not 
only to those concerned with their 
preparation, but also to the rank and 
file of the National Guard. 

The preparation of cost estimates 
calls for much care and thought. If 
the estimate for a State is too high 
and if it goes through, that much of 
the funds available in the Militia 
Bureau for the field training of the 
entire National Guard is needlessly 
tied up. On the other hand, if an esti- 
mate is too low, the State concerned 
will have trouble in meeting the train- 
ing requirements. During the past 
year this condition resulted in addi- 
tional funds being obligated, without 
the prior approval of the Militia 
Bureau, in order to make up deficient 
items. In these cases, when a request 
was later submitted for funds to cover 
the over obligation, the Militia Bureau 
was forced to advise the States con- 
cerned that such action was contrary 
'o the provisions of paragraph 2 d, 
National Guard Regulations No. 56. 
The obligation of funds in this man- 
ier is fundamentally wrong and pre- 
‘ents the maintenance of any accurate 
system of cost accounting in the 
bureau, 

Bees la Militia Bureau realizes 

“ GhnCuliy of preparing estimates 


that will show accurately the cost of 
the many items, it believes that there 
is a middle ground which will reduce 
to a minimum the tendency of esti- 
mates to be either too high or too low. 
The determination of this nearly ac- 
curate state must rest with each esti- 
mator, and only his best thought and 
effort will evolve a solution. There 
has been much improvement in the 
estimates, and the experience of the 
past several years should result in 
even greater accuracy in 1928. How- 
ever, there will always remain the 
need for some revision of the esti- 
mates in the Militia Bureau. 

There is little doubt that much of 
the recent improvement is the result 
of the improved estimate form now in 
use. This form gives the necessary 
items in such detail that it is espe- 
cially valuable as a reminder or check 
sheet for the estimator, and so pre- 
cludes much chance of omissions. This 
form is known as War Department, 
Militia Bureau Form No. 39. 

Before starting on the actual prep- 
aration of a camp cost estimate, the 
estimator should give consideration 
to two important factors. They are: 


a. What each State is required to ac- 
complish during the field training period, 
under the provisions of the training in- 
structions published by each corps area or 
department commander. 


b. The proportionate part of the total 
funds available for the training of the 
National Guard which the Militia Bureau 
can allot each State for carrying out the 
training projects under @ above. 


The basis for determining require 
ments under a, the first factor, are 
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necessarily the corps area or depart- 
ment training program and the facil- 
ities at each camp. The second factor 
is controlled by the annual Militia 
Bureau circular of instructions for 
preparing and submitting the camp 
cost estimates. This information, as 
well as the policies governing items 
to be estimated for upon a fixed uni- 
form allowance basis, will be pub- 
lished in Militia Bureau Circular No. 
1 for 1928. Unless the provisions of 
this circular are fully understood by 
all concerned with the preparation of 
estimates, satisfactory 
hardly be expected. 

The first factor will not be discussed 
here, since it varies to some extent in 
each corps area, although it is con- 
trolled in every case by the National 
Guard Training Directive and _ the 
“Notes on Nationa! Guard Training” 
published by the Militia Bureau. It is 
the second factor which more directly 
affects the camp cost estimates after 
they are received in the Militia 
Bureau, for then they must be brought 
into conformity with the provisions 
of the Militia Bureau Circular. When 
estimates reach the bureau they im- 
mediately go to a central committee 
of three officers from the sections most 


results can 


concerned with such estimates, the 
Training, Supply and Regulations 
Sections. This committee, which is 


known as the camp committee, careful- 
ly considers each estimate and makes 
any reductions or revisions deemed 
necessary. This plan assures uniform- 
ity of action. The camp committee is 
also authorized to collect data and 
submit recommendations for improve- 
ments in plans and policies, for con- 
sideration by the section chiefs con- 
cerned and the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau. One beneficial result of this 
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part of the committee’s work ig the 
improved estimate form now in Use, 
while another will be reflected in the 
more clearly defined instructions t 
be published in Militia Bureau Cirey 
lar No. 1 for 1928. The centralized 
committee plan for handling estimates 
has proven so satisfactory that it wil] 
be continued during the calendar yea; 
1928. 

During the past two years the cen 
tral committee has noted certaiy 
faults and defects that are worth re 
marking on here. 

The greatest difficulty was encoun 
tered in determining the cost of items 
based upon the strength present in 
camp, such as pay, subsistence, trans 
portation and similar items. Experi 
ence shows that nearly 90 per cent of 
the estimates submitted were based 
upon strengths from 5 to 25 per cent 
greater than those for the previous 
year. It was later determined, when 
the exact attendance became known 
after the arrival of the troops, that 
in most instances the numbers actual 
ly present seldom exceeded those of 
the previous year, and in many in 
stances were even smaller. It can 
readily be seen that if the amounts 
originally requested had been author 
ized, a considerable sum would have 
been unnecessarily obligated for av 
indefinite period of time. In order 
to avoid this condition in 1928, the 
Militia Bureau instructions will r 
quire that items dependent upon ®t 
tendance be estimated for on the basis 
of the strength present during the 
previous year. In addition to this, 4 
report will be required from all wnits 
on the third day after arrival in cal), 
showing the strength actually preset! 
Upon the receipt of these reports | 
the Militia Bureau, any adjustmen's 
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made necessary by a larger attendance 
than those shown in the estimates will 
he made immediately. Both the 
strength reports and the necessary 
adjustments will be made by telegraph 
<p as to avoid unnecessary delay. This 
will result in releasing funds formerly 
tied up by over estimates of strength. 


Another item that caused consider- 
able revision was sleeping car accom- 
modations. In a number of instances 
the exact hour of departure was not 
given, but was shown merely as 
“morning,” or “afternoon.” When 
sleeping car accommodations were re- 
quested, it became necessary to check 
the exact travel time in the transpor- 
tation branch of the Quartermaster 
General’s office in order to determine 
whether or not the journey came with- 
in the provisions of paragraph 7, Na- 
tional Guard Regulations No. 71. In 
a number of instances, requests for 
sleeping car accommodations were 
submitted for journeys of less than 
twelve hours, and even for some as 
short as nine hours. This required 
much checking and revision by the 
camp committee, and frequently re- 
sulted in delay of final approval of the 
estimate. For 1928, it is understood 
that a strict compliance with the 
above quoted regulations will be re- 
quired in all cases, 


Confusion about the item of dray- 
age was largely because the allowance 
for this purpose was not generally un- 
derstood. This condition will be obvi- 
ated in 1928, since Cireular No. 1 will 
contain the exact allowance author- 
ized. This allowance will be strictly 
adhered to, exeept that, in localities 
where it can be shown that trucking 
charges are normally higher, an in- 
‘reased allowance may be authorized. 


Miscellaneous supplies and expenses 
was another difficult thing to handle. 
However, this was also largely because 
of lack of definite instructions con- 
cerning the amounts authorized. This 
will not occur in the coming year, be- 
cause the items included under this 
heading have been placed upon a uni- 
form allowance basis in the instruc- 
tions soon to be published. The items 
that gave the most trouble were the 
replacement of electric light bulbs, 
emergency repairs to motor vehicles, 
blocking materials, laundering hos- 
pital linens, and similar charges. For 
the year 1928 it is also understood 
that the Militia Bureau will require 
a strict adherence to the allowances 
authorized for miscellaneous supplies 
and expenses. 


The Militia Bureau and the camp 
committee have given much thought to 
rental of animals for the field train- 
ing of the mounted units of the Na- 
tional Guard. They realize that a 
rented animal is, at best, a very poor 
substitute for a trained one and often 
turns out to be useless during the en- 
tire field training period. If the 
maximum number of trained animals 
is desired, they can be obtained only 
by the fullest utilization of all Fed- 
erally owned or maintained animals, 
augmented by rented animals only 
when the number of the former is 
shown to be inadequate for training. 
The instructions soon to be published 
will require such full use and, when 
renting becomes necessary, that pref- 
erence be given to the hiring of 
trained, organization owned animals. 


In the case of motor vehicles, many 
estimators were prone to include a 
greater number, and a greater amount 
of gasoline, oil and grease, than au- 
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thorized in the appropriate tables of 
allowances for such items. Unless the 
provisions of the Militia Bureau Cir- 
culars that prescribe the training al- 
lowances of vehicles and fuel for their 
operation are adhered to, it will con- 
tinue to be necessary for the person- 
nel of the camp committee to revise 
such estimates to conform to the au- 
thorized allowances. This is another 
source of delay. 

Finally, in the preparation and dis- 
mantling camp sites, there was a ten- 
dency to include items of a strictly 
maintenance nature, which increased 
considerably the costs shown in the 


ee 


estimates. Care is necessary to differ. 
entiate between items of maintenance 
and those of a strictly temporary 
nature. Inasmuch as separate funds 
are provided for the maintenance of 
camp sites, the inclusion of the latte, 
class of costs with those for prepam. 
tion and dismantling of camp sites 
raises the danger of duplicating ex 
penses. The camp committee tried tp 
determine between items of a strictly 
maintenance nature, but made changes 
only when it was evident that maiy 
tenance costs were improperly in 
cluded. This item is worthy of care 
ful consideration in preparing the esti. 
mates for 1928. 





Construction Work Authorized for Eighteen 
National Guard Camps 


HE Secretary of War has ap- 
proved a construction program for 
the last half of the fiscal year 1928 for 
certain National Guard camps, the 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


estimated cost of which is approxi 


mately $270,000. 
A detailed list of the various pro) 
ects follows: 


Preparation camp site, water supply system. 


Installation of sewer system. 
Installation electric light system. 





Peel 
Fort 
St. 


Ray 






Tobyhanna, Pa. 


Sea Girt, N. J. 
Schofield Barracks, H. T. 


Camp Williams, Wis. 
Gearhart, Ore. 


Jordan Narrows, Utah. 


Pine Camp, N. J. 
Ashland, Neb. 


Fort William H. Harrison, Mont. 


Virginia Beach, Va. 
Camp Grayling, Mich. 
Camp Beauregard, La. 
Camp Jackson, 8. C. 






Five combined latrines and bath house. 
Warehouse, incinerator and five water troughs. 
Seventeen combined kitchens and mess halls. 
Storehouse, Field Artillery material. 

One bath house for enlisted men. 

Quarters for Post Quartermaster. 
Installation of water tank 

Sewers, lights, roads, latrines and bath houses. 
Thirteen kitchens and mess halls. 
Tent floors and headquarters building. 
Replacement of water system. 
Completion of electric system. 
Administration building. 

Supply house. 

Administration building. 

Installation of pump house. 

Drilling well. 

Supply house. 

Administration building. 

Supply house. 

Shelter for transportation. 
Replacement kitchens and mess halls 
Repairs to water system. 

Repairs to sewer system. 


‘OXi- 
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Peekskill, N.Y. 

Fort Ontario, N. 2 

st. Charles, Mo., Rifle Range 
Raytown, Mo., Rifle Range. 


Repairs to East Camp (drainage). 
Increased cost of magazine. 

Combined mess hall and storage bilding. 
Target range for week-end camps. 





The Complete National Guardsman 


AN you answer “yes” to the fol- 

lowing twelve questions? If not, 
vou may be hurting the chances of 
your unit in the coming Annual Ar- 
mory and Field Inspections : 


“|, Are you attending the regular 
prescribed drills? 

“2, Are you honestly endeavoring 
io better yourself as a soldier and 
make yourself more useful as a mem- 
ber of your company ? 

“3. Are you doing your part toward 
making your Company a more success- 
ful and better organization ? 

“4. Are you one whom your com- 
pany commander can feel confident is 
competent in carrying out his duties 
in his respective grade? 

“5. Are you boosting the service in- 
stead of knocking it? 


“6. Are you an asset rather than a 
liability to your company? 

“7, Are you satisfied with the drill 
attendance—when you are present? 


“8. Are you a soldier conscientious- 
ly trying to do his bit for his country 
and adhering to his obligation? 


“9. Are you assisting in securing 
the best recruits possible for your 
company and ones with whom you 
will be proud to serve? 

“10. Are you endeavoring to pre- 
pare yourself for promotion to the 
next higher grade? 

“11. Are you qualified to be a non- 
commissioned officer? 

“12. Are you preparing yourself for 
the coming federal inspection ?”— 


Questions from Rapid Fire. 





An Officer and a Gentleman 


VERY year new officers enter our 

service, some with previous experi- 
ence, others from civil life, and the 
great majority from the ranks of en- 
listed personnel. 

The military future of these young 
nen depends largely on their environ- 
lent, their ideals, and perhaps most 
of all on their superior officers. 

[tis doubtful if many of our officers, 
especially company commanders, think 
of the influence they unconsciously 
exert on those who serve with them; 
yet all of us, on looking back over 
our past experience, can see one 


or more officers with whoa we have 
been associated, who have made a dis- 
tinct impression on our military 
achievements, and who perhaps have 
even served as an ideal for our sub- 
sequent career. 

It also seems to be a fact that this 
kind of impression, to be lasting, must 
be of a superior order, for very rarely 
does the opposite kind remain long 
with us. While it is true that bad 
example and poor discipline ruin and 
summarily end the career of many a 
promising officer, still those that sur- 
vive generally do so, because they real- 
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ize promptly the true worth of such 
conduct and use it rather as an ex- 
ample of what should not be done. 


The standards that the young officer 
should set up for himself on obtain- 
ing his first commission might be 
along three distinct lines: 

First. Military knowledge as relat- 
ing to his chosen profession. 

Second. Personal, relating to his 
equipment and general appearance. 


eee, 













Third. Ethical, relating to Mental 
and moral considerations, 

It might be well to say here tha: 
an officer in the uniform of the Unite 
States Army is supposed by most peo- 
ple to be a superman, one who jg ¢». 
dowed with all the virtues ever cred. 
ited to mankind, and, like the “minis 
ter’s son,” so much is expected of hin, 
and unfortunately sometimes little js 
realized.—The Kansas Guardsman. 





Foresight 


T has been said “hindsight is better 

than foresight.” It can be proven 
that foresight is wiser than hindsight. 
Anyone can say, “I told you so,” but 
it takes a bright man to foresee the 
future and prepare for it. How many 
of us time and again have wished we 
had looked ahead. 


Why, when the city builds subways, 
does it provide for far greater traffic 
than could possibly make use of the 
facilities at the time of completion? 
Why does the Philadelphia Electric 
Company build power houses with 
capacity many times the present de- 
mand for current? Why does the Bell 
Telephone Company provide extra 
switches and switch-board capacity 
when it builds an exchange? Because 
of foresight on their part. 


If hindsight could do again fore- 
sight’s job, the streets of Central 
Philadelphia would have been three 
times as wide. City hall would never 
have been planted in the center of the 
main cross traffic. The 28th Division 
would have adequate headquarters. 
On the other hand, inconvenience to 
generations of earlier times might 






























have been the result of too much fore 
sight—there is an argument both 
ways. 

Making the most of our opportuni 
ties in life is good foresight. An ex 
ample is the training of the National 
Guard for a possible national emer 
gency. Hindsight told us during the 
World War that the training and or 
ganization of the Guard prior to the 
war had been the result of exceedingly 
poor foresight. If the leaders in the 
Guard today are allowed to carry ou! 
their plans, this country will be in a 
much better position to carry on in 
case of emergency in the future than 
they have ever been in the past. 

What are we doing to prepare our 
selves individually for the future’ 
What are we doing to help keep the 
Guard ready to produce efficient re 
sults when called upon? I wonder 
how many of us realize to what exteut 
our individual proficiency reacts 
the general efficiency of our organiza 
tions? 

We are all looking for promotion: 
but are we all preparing for the job 
above us? Are we using foresight 
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the extent that when opportunity 
knocks we answer “ready,” or do we 
favor the use of hindsight and look 


back upon what might have been? 


Think it over!—Capt. E. R. Glenn, 
in the Keystone. 





Pistol Instruction 


HE record of our 1927 qualifica- 
Fae with the rifle is a triumph 
for Training Regulations 150-5 and 
proved conclusively to our satisfaction 
that a man ean be taught in the arm- 
ory to shoot a rifle on the range. New 
York City organizations which, since 
the abandonment of the Creedmore 
range, have been denied access to any 
outdoor range except during the actu- 
al days assigned for their qualifica- 
tion practice, by devoting hard and 
systematic work to the principles of 
the preparatory exercises set forth in 
this regulation, improved their quali- 
fication figures from 50 to 100 per cent 
and I believe are looking forward to 
still greater advance in 1928. There 
is no doubt that this system of indoor 
instruction with the rifle is thoroughly 
sold to the New York National Guard, 

Our total qualifications with the 
rifle for 1927 was satisfactory and, in 
all but one or two organizations, was 
well above the 20 per cent requirement 
which was established at the start of 
the season. This satisfactory condi- 
tion of affairs does not extend to quali- 
fications with the pistol and revolver. 
Here we have only a few organiza- 
tions which qualified 20 per cent of 
their pistol bearing strength. Of 
course, the exact strength which 
should fire is somewhat difficult to 
letermine and one or two organiza- 
tions were so close to the 20 per cent 


that they could easily be rated as sat- 
isfactory, 


However, the contrast is rather 
startling. With the rifle only one or 
two organizations were below satis- 
factory; with the pistol, only one or 
two organizations were unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Of course, it is a fact that the pistol 
is really an auxiliary weapon; it is 
carried mostly by men who handle 
some larger weapon as their unit’s 
main arm—machine guns, seventy- 
fives, the rifle and saber in the Cav- 
alry, etc. However, in most of these 
cases the pistol is the only arm for 
actual personal offense or defense, and 
the man to whom it is issued should 
certainly know how to use it with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

Surely, to require that one man out 
of five must be able to qualify as a 
marksman is not setting any unreason- 
able requirement. In fact, it appears 
almost unreasonable to set such a low 
standard. 

I believe that there is only one 
answer, namely, that we have not de- 
voted the requisite time and the requi- 
site intelligent instruction to men 
armed with the pistol that we have 
to those armed with the rifle. I be- 
lieve that if we do this we shall ob- 
tain the same satisfactory results. 

You have all received recently 
Training Regulations 150-20, “Marks- 
manship, Pistol, Dismounted.” This 
bears the same relationship to the 
pistol that 150-5 bears to the rifle. I 
believe that if any captain whose men 
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are armed with the pistol will devote 
a reasonable amount of his armory 
drill time to careful and thorough in- 
struction in Section III to LX of this 
regulation he will obtain exactly the 
same results that rifle company com- 
manders have secured with the rifle. 

At least this is surely worth a seri- 
ous trial. With all other weapons the 
1927 target season was a_ success. 
With the pistol and revolver it was 
not. We are evidently lagging behind 
our standard with this one weapon, 
and this state of affairs should not 
continue. 

Conditions for qualification with 
the pistol at Camp Smith are equally 
as good as those for the rifle. At least 


— 
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it is our intention to have them so ang 
every effort will be made by Poy 
Headquarters to attain this resy} 
Conditions at other camps have no 
been so good, but we shall try to in 
prove them in 1928. It may be pos 
sible, also, to arrange for at leas 
some pistol qualification in the arm. 
ries. This will be considered and put 
into effect in armories having the 
requisite ranges if plans can be pre 
pared. 

In the meantime devote serious cop. 
sideration and time to Training Regu 
lations 150-20 and I am confident that 
the results will justify the effort— 
Maj. Gen. Wm. N. Haskell, in Thy 
New York National Guardsman. 
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Correspondence Courses for National Guard 


Enlisted Men 


HE difference in number of officer 

personnel between a war-strength 
and a peace-strength National Guard 
infantry regiment is about 50 commis- 
sioned officers. 

Have you ever thought where they 
are coming from in case of need? 

In the World War the consolidation 
of National Guard regiments afforded 
sufficient officer personnel. This will 
not be so again. 

Are you to take recent R. O. T. C. 
graduates, just out of college, long on 
theory but needing experience in han- 
dling men? Anyhow, the Organized 
Reserves will need them. Do you 
want your best noncommissioned offi- 
cer to leave you for a three months’ 
intensive officers’ school, just when 
you need them the most? 

How would it seem to have each of 
the companies in the regiment pos- 





sessed of four or more noncommis 
sioned officers who had passed their 
examination, received certificates of 
capacity and held commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, ready to assist 
in giving you your war-time officers’ 

This is the aim of the 172d Infantry, 
Vermont National Guard, commanded 
by Col. John W. Tinker, a member of 
the Command and General Staff Class 
of 1926. 

Already four companies of this 
regiment have eight officers and thir 
ty-four enlisted men enrolled in cor 
respondence courses. Adjt. Gen. Her 
bert T. Johnson has promised to order 
before an examining board each nov 
commissioned officer who completes 
the course. One corporal completed 
two sub-courses in a month and é 
half and worked at his business eve? 
week day. 
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It will be readily seen that a com- 
pany with ten noncommissioned offi- 
cers taking correspondence courses 
yi]]_ necessarily have a great deal 
more interest in schools and in- 
ruction than a company where no 


interest exists for self-improvement. 
The work of boards for the exami- 
nation of officers in Vermont bids fair 
to be much simplified in the near 
future. 
Who said “The Rude Militia” ? 
















OL. GERALD E. CRONIN, 338th 
Infantry, writes the following 
letter anent the statement that the 
Tist New York Infantry was the first 
National Guard regiment called out 
fur the Spanish-American and World 
wars: 

“On glancing over the JourNaw for 
November, 1927, I noticed on page 541 
in the article ‘The 7ist Infantry Me- 
morial, a statement that the T1lst was 
the first National Guard regiment 
called out for the Spanish-American 
and World wars. 

“On March 25, 1917, the 2d and Tist 
New York Infantry regiments were 
called out together. The first unit of 


First, or Not First 


the 2d New York was mustered in at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, on 
March 28, and the first unit of the 71st 
on March 30. I hold letters from 
Col. James M. Andrews of the 2d and 
from the adjutant of the 54th Pio- 
neers, the war-time designation of the 
Tist, that substantiate the above state- 
ment. 

“Company L of the 2d New York 
Infantry was the first unit of the Em- 
pire State mustered in after President 
Wilson’s call of March 25. The mus- 
tering-officer was myself, at that time 
1st Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. Trust- 
ing that this will set an historic mis- 
statement right, I remain, 
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The Organized Reserves 


The Reservist and the Legion 


ECENTLY, this department 

stressed the importance of Re- 
servists engaging on proper occasion 
in ensemble public celebrations and 
festivals. The moral effect of the 
demonstration of solidarity in every 
community is very beneficial. 

We said, however, that the Reservist 
ought not neglect his duty to the vari- 
ous civic, fraternal, patriotic and re- 
ligious organizations which need his 
support. 

Outstanding among such organiza- 
tions is the American Legion post in 
your town. If you would get a true 
perspective of the Legion’s place in 
your community, you should stand in 
a detached manner on the civilian side 
lines, and look at this great veteran 
organization through civilian eyes. 
You will discover that, to the average 
citizen, the Legion is the symbol of 
veteran activity, of veteran idealism. 
When the man in the street thinks of 
the term “‘national defense,” he has in 
his mind a picture of the local Amer- 
ican Legion post. 

He sees, in his mind’s eye, twenty 
or forty or a hundred Legionaires in 
tin hats (made of papier maché) 
marching down the boulevard on Deco- 
ration Day or Armistice Day. So 
many times his ignorant mind envis- 
ions four and a half million physically 
and technically fit Legionaires spring- 
ing again to arms to save the nation 
in the remote event of an attack. 

If the civilian is of the all too popu- 
lar defenselessness-at-any-price state 
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of mind, he once more refers his reac. 
tion to the Legion. The Legion ig the 
great “militaristic” group, he says 
You and I know that there is not a 
dime’s worth of “militarism” in the 
whole United States. You and I know 
that if there were any “militarism” iy 
the United States, its most powerfu! 
foe would be this same American 
Legion. The chap who has graduated 
from the University of War is the least 
eager of all men to go back for a post 
graduate course. 

Now, you Reservist, you have a cer 
tain sphere of influence in your com 
munity, a certain area of personal 
acquaintance. These personal friends 
of yours know that you are not “mil 
itaristic ;” they recognize in you 4 
peaceable, orderly fellow-citizen. Nov, 
if you join the Legion and become 
closely identified with it in the views 
of your neighbors, you will do much 
to prove to them the utter falsity of 
the current idea that this group of 
veterans is itching for more war. The 
fact that this popular impression is 
100 per cent asinine and untrue bas 
no bearing on the case. The only im- 
portant fact is the fact that many 
ignorant Americans do entertain this 
foolish notion. 

More and more, the representative 
veterans of the United States ar 
affiliating with the Legion; and the i 
fluence of their affiliation is perhaps 
the most potent contribution they a 
making, or can make, toward a save 
sentiment in the country. 
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But this is not the only reason why 
the Reservist is under obligation to 
be active in this great veteran order. 
The four million World War veterans 
each received a little bronze button 
from Unele Sam when they got 
through. That signifies that we offer- 
od ourselves for a service for our com- 
munity, State and nation in 1917-1918. 
The American Legion has taken that 
button and has added to it the blue 
and gold wreath; and this composite 
insignia means that, just as we offered 
our service to our country in time of 
war ten years ago, so we Offer our 
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sted service to our country today in time 
saat of peace. The true Legionaire is not 
* an ex-service 'man; he will not quit 


his service until the final taps. And 
the nature of the service laid upon us 
today is searcely less important, 
scarcely less vital, than the service 
for which we offered ourselves ten 
The last few national con- 
ventions of the American Legion, with 
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rm their purposeful and weighty and 
ae broad and important programs, are 


the amazement of that great group of 
citizens who have not had the oppor- 
unity to learn to speak and to think 
the language of the veteran. 

The American Legion, nationally 
and in a thousand communities, is 
coming to be looked upon as one of 
the pillars of the republic. It has en- 


ows 


ny 


sand communities. 


gaged in every sort of good work; it 
has made worthy and weighty con- 
tributions to the welfare of our na- 
tion, and to the welfare of ten thou- 
Its place in the 
public life of the country is a secure 
and a worthy one. As a rallying 
ground for the best of veteran senti- 
ment, it is not only most necessary, 
but as well most salutary. 

If the excuse of the Reservist who 
holds off from joining is that he is not 
a “joiner,” then we may answer that 
neither was he a “joiner” in 1917, but 
that he saw an emergency wherein it 
was his simple American duty to join; 
and another emergency, quite as ur- 
gent, confronts him today. 

If his excuse be that he already be- 
longs to all the organizations for which 
he has time, then the reply is, that 
busy men are the only sort that ac- 
complish anything, the only sort that 
the Legion and the country needs, 

Our obligation as officers in the 
Army of the United States will not be 
fully nor adequately met by our atten- 
tion solely to the technical demands 
of our Reserve commissions. Upon 
us, in a sense peculiar to our com- 
ponent, rests the vitally important 
obligation of representing in our sev- 
eral communities, and by every proper 
means in our power, the nation’s 
policy of defense. 










HE year 1927 has been one of 
very gratifying achievement in 
Organized Reserve training in the 
VII Corps Area. For the past several 
years the VII Corps Area Reserve 
oficers have shown a steadily increas- 
ing interest in things military. Their 


Organized Reserve Activities in the VII Corps Area 


record during the past twelve months 
furnishes proof positive of their con- 
tinued earnestness of effort, and marks 
for them an enviable standing among 
the nine corps areas of the United 
States. 

At first glance it might seem that 
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a very large part of this greatly 
increased activity could be traced 
directly to the requirements, as to per- 
formance, which are contained in the 
“Revised Policies” of January 10 and 
July 8, 1927. Without doubt these 
“policies” have had a most beneficial 
effect upon some officers of lethargic 
tendencies, as well as upon certain 
others who, despite very commendable 
intentions, belong to that class known 
as “good starters but poor finishers.” 
However, the records of the VII Corps 
Area plainly indicate that its Reserve 
officers had already come to scratch 
before either the publication of the 
“policies” or the arrival of even the 
faintest whisper about them at corps 
area headquarters. If it is true that 
the “policies” served to sustain the 
faltering interest of those who would 
otherwise have fallen by the wayside, 
then by this very fact have we learned 
that some of the so-called “dead tim- 
ber” is not actually so “dead” as it 
has seemed to be, but that, on the 
contrary, these men place a very real 
value on their reserve commissions and 
needed only some stimulus. 

During the fiscal year 1927 there 
were 1,847 Reserve officers out of a 
total of 12,450 in the corps area who 
received active duty training. Up to 
December 31 of the present fiscal year, 
1,682 officers have had active duty, 
and not the slightest difficulty is ex- 
pected in securing sufficient trainees 
during the remainder of the year to 
use up every last cent of the funds 
available. Indeed, the real difficulty 
will be to stretch appropriations so as 
to give active duty training to the 
greatest possible number of those offi- 
cers who have applied for it. 

Both on active and on inactive duty, 
effort has been made to develop and to 
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train the various reserve units as such 
In the VII Corps Area, however, the 
attainment of this goal is Very seri. 
ously handicapped by certain condi. 
tions which, while not restricted j 
this corps area alone, are of much 
greater consequence here than in apy 
of the corps areas east of the Missis. 
sippi. A few facts and figures may 
serve to explain and support this 
rather sweeping statement. 

The VII Corps Area, which ew 
braces the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas, 
has an area of 571,714 square miles 
and a population of 14,925,136. This 
gives an average density: of 26 persons 
to the square mile. The I Corps Area, 
which comprises the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
has an area of 66,424 square miles, a 
population of 7,939,860, and an aver. 
age density of 120 persons per square 
mile. Except for the States of lowa 
and Arkansas, each State of the VII 
Corps Area is itself greater in area 
than the entire I Corps Area. A single 
county (Cherry) of Nebraska has an 
area of 5,979 square miles — prac 
tically that of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut combined (6,213 square 
miles), yet there are but two Reserve 
officers resident in this county. 

The foregoing statistics ought t 
make it fairly plain to anyone that 4 
“unit area” in the I Corps Area is i0 
no wise comparable to one in the VII 
Corps Area. While in densely popt 
lated territory it may be possible t 
find units concentrated in a single 
small county, or, perhaps, even within 
the limits of a single city, no such 
convenience of location can be & 
pected in the regions of the “great 
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open spaces.” Consider North Dakota 
with its density of population of 9.7 
per square mile, South Dakota with a 
density of 8.9, and it will not be sur- 
prising to learn that each of these 
States is the “unit area” of but a sin- 
gle infantry regiment, with the officers 
of each regiment pretty thoroughly 
scattered throughout the area. The 
utter impossibility of frequently as- 
sembling these units for conferences 
while on inactive duty status should 
be clear beyond the need of any fur- 
ther comment. 

Personal contact between the Reg- 
ular Army executive officers and the 
Reserve officers assigned to their re- 
spective units is practically restricted 
to that during active duty periods in 
the training camps. Limited funds, 
great distances, poor roads and the 
sparse settlement of most of the corps 
area are responsible for this state of 
affairs, which, as may be easily im- 
agined, creates a very great difficulty 
in the way of arousing and maintain- 
ing the interest of Reserve officers in 
military training. 

It so happens that the geographical 
location of the large cities in the 
VII Corps Area lends itself quite well 
to the problem of organizing and 
training the Reserves. In each of the 
larger cities there is either a division 
headquarters or a special “group” 
that controls matters within the city 
iteslf and as far out into the surround. 
ing country as circumstances will per- 
mit. Schools, conducted during the fis- 
cal year 1927 by these centers, show a 
record of 193 conferences held on an 
inactive status, wtih a total attend- 
ance of 2,481 officers, and a “man-hour” 
attendance of 4,546. This showing 
Was considered to be rather a good one 
at the time it was made, after taking 


into consideration the many and 
varied obstacles to success. Present 
indications, however, would seem to 
place the coming year’s schools far 
and away ahead of any previous show- 
ing made in the corps area. The old 
schools are going along with increased 
memberships and many new ones have 
come into being in the past two or 
three months. The school at Kansas 
City, Mo., is particularly fortunate in 
having the generous co-operation of 
the Commandant of the Command and 
General Staff School of Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., who lends his regular 
instructors for a well-arranged course 
of lectures. A similar arragement 
has been made by a group in Junction 
City, Kan., with the Commandant of 
the Cavalry School at Fort Riley. 

It is with the VII Corps Area’s 
record of accomplishment in the Cor- 
respondence School courses, during 
the past season, that especial satis- 
faction may be felt. With Reserve 
officers and enlisted reservists consti- 
tuting 62 per cent of its total enroll- 
ment, the VII Corps Area stood first 
in number of sub-courses completed, 
first in hours of instruction, and third 
in number of students who completed 
sub-courses. 

The great shortage of Regular Army 
troops continues to be the chief, as 
well as the most effective and insuper- 
able, obstacle to really progressive and 
well-rounded-out training of the Or- 
ganized Reserves. Theory and simu- 
lation both have a very important 
place in the genera] scheme of military 
education, but their excessive employ- 
ment, at the expense of actuality, can 
result only in diminishing interest on 
the part of the student officers. The 
most apparent deficiency is in air 
corps equipment. The shortage here 
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has reached the point where neither 
can it be expected to develop new 
pilots nor even to give those who have 
qualified sufficient practice to keep 
them in a reasonable state of pro- 
ficiency. 

It was found, during the past sum- 
mer, that the properly regulated use 
of selected Reserve officers as in- 
structors is of real and practical 
value. These officers, carefully chosen 
in the beginning and given ample time 
in which to prepare their subjects, 
worked under the direct supervision 
of Regular Army instructors and, 
without exception, handled their as- 
signments very well. The value of 
this system lies not so much in the 
aid thus furnished the Regular Army 
instructors as in the proficiency and 
confidence that Reserve officers gain 
in the réle of instructors—one of the 
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most important of their duties jy time 
of emergency. In addition, it shoy, 
what the Reserve officer who realy 
cares can do; and that, just as ther 
is “no royal road to geometry,” neither 
is there any such road to proficien 
in the military profession, 

The VII Corps Area Reserve officers 
received the “Revised Policies,” hot) 
of January 10, 1927, and July 8, 1927, 
in a spirit of such general approyy! 
as to indicate, beyond any doubt, the 
widely felt need for some restrictions 
and requirements such as they cop 
tain. While there may be some ip. 
perfections and rough spots in the 
present “Revised Policies,” there can 
be no denying that, even as they stand, 
they have caused a very marked in 
provement in the administration of 
Reserve affairs. 





Pungent Paragraphs 


“7 ET us seek, then, as an ideal 

and objective for our reserves, 
‘a personnel composed of trained mil- 
itary leaders whose character and pro- 
fessional standards will inspire in 
peace the confidence and respect of 
their fellow citizens, and who will be 
able to prove in the event of an emer- 
gency that this confidence and respect 
have been well placed.’ ”—Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall. 

“IT desire to urge upon you the de- 
sirability of keeping up your mem- 
bership in the Reserve Officers’ Associ- 
ation. The percentage of Reserve 
officers who are members of the Associ- 
ation is not great enough to permit 
it to speak in the name of and for the 
great body of the Reserve officers. If 
















a majority—a large majority—of thos 
officers were members of the Associa: 
tion, it could speak with authority, 
and its influence would be far-reaci 
ing.”—Major General Ernest Hinds. 

“There are some things in my opit: 
ion more valuable than life. They ate 
worth fighting for. They are worth 
dying for. I cannot understand, stil 
less sympathize, with the man wh 
says he would not fight, or die if neel 
be, to save the honor of his mother 0 
his wife or his sister, to protect bis 
country from the rapacity of invasiol, 
or to maintain such liberty of perso 
and opinion and life as we Americal 
think we have received from our fort 
fathers as a blood-bought gift. De 
spite the slurs of those who hold the 
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University of Illinois (in National 
Defense Magazine). 

“The art of propaganda has been 
much studied in our time, and has 
attained a development which enables 
its practitioners, by skillfully and 
sedulously supplying false or one-sided 
arguments of facts, to beguile and mis- 
lead those who have not the means 
nor the time to ascertain the facts 
for themselves. Against all these 
sources of error the observer must be 
on his guard.”—Lord Bryce (in “Mod- 
ern Democracies”’). 

“In a recent public discussion re- 
cently it was said... that we must 
bend supreme efforts toward the ac- 
complishment of a gradual education 
to achieve dissatisfaction with the war 
system. 

“The weakness of this statement is 
not difficult to discern. Dissatisfac- 


opposite view, I still believe that 
patriotism is a virtue; the defense of — 
country and home and freedom a’ 
duty."—Dr. David Kinley, President, “Wiscussion in this country in the past 
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iversal. 
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the war system is already 
There has not been a word 
its defense in any public 


ten years. We need not waste effort 
on an attempt to achieve the thing 
that is already universal.”—Merritt 
M. Chambers (in “Every Man a 
Brick”). 

“The life blood of an army or of a 
navy may be quietly sucked away by 
the noiseless process of starving—by 
ihe tempting process of paring down 
appropriations. 


“The Army no longer meets the con- 
cept even of those who hoped that with 
voluntary rather than compulsory 
citizen training we could build an ap- 
propriate defensive military machine. 


“There is no cheaper insurance in 
the world to protect our lives and our 
property than a reasonable investment 
in our machinery of defense.”—Rich- 
ard Washburn Child (in American 
Legion Monthly). 





















HE schedule of ensemble training 
put in effeet by the officers of the 
‘08th Infantry, New York City, pre- 
sents a possible and interesting partial 
solution of the problem of Reserve 
credits, and as well a possible solution 
of the problem of esprit and morale 
among Reservists. 

After careful consideration, it was 
decided to “order” all officers of this 
regiment to drill two hours a week for 
26 weeks. The “order,” of course, as it 
had to be under Reserve regulations, 
Was in reality a request. But we learn 
from an interesting account in “308th 


Squads East for Reserve Officers? 


Infantry Rumor” that the response 
was delightfully enthusiastic. 

“From first to last,” we read, “there 
never was the slightest waning of 
enthusiasm, the adjutant reporting 
from 40 to 70 officers present at each 
drill, with 49 as the average.” 

What sort of schedule was followed ? 

The term “Squads East,” used in our 
caption, is scarcely accurate. While 
the first 15 minutes of each period was 
given to close order, the remainder of 
the two-hour period each week was 
spent in specialized practice of varions 
sorts, including machine gun, rifle, 
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pistol command, and conference, in 
rotation. 

“After the final inspection ... . 
a dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt 
brought the session to a close. The re- 
sult of this social activity was the 
start of a friendliness that became a 
strong bond in camp. 

“The full complement of 74 officers 
was mustered during the spring prep- 
aration, and upon arrival at Platts- 
burg the regiment was formed and a 
schedule of drills arranged to review 
the teachings of the past season. For 
five days the officers drilled them- 
selves, the 308th took the 
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field to receive the C. M. T. ©, cap. 
didates to process and drill, The 
officers took over their commands with 
a confidence that bespoke preparation 
and familiarity with their duties. 

“The esprit de corps of the regi. 
ment was the finest . The 
308th has awakened after eight years 
of reverie, and its history becomes 
tradition for men who will add to its 
glory.” 

This activity would seem to open 
up some most interesting possibilities. 
Have other Reserve organizations done 
any similar work? Let us hear from 
you. 








Nearly 17,000 Reserve Officers Given Training 
During Past Fiscal Year 


PPROXIMATELY one-sixth of 

the commissioned officers in the 
Organized Reserves received active 
duty training of some description dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. This does not 
include those who took correspondence 
courses, Sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred seventy-three underwent a 15-day 
period of training, while 716 were with 
the colors a greater length of time. 
Training in the combat branches was 
provided for 11,529 Reserve officers, 
while the various staff departments 
trained 5,360. 


The VII Corps Area led all corps 
areas in the number of Reserve officers 
trained. This corps area, comprising 
the states of Arkansas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, lowa, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, and Minnesota, trained 1847 
Reserve officers. The II Corps Area, 
comprising the States of New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware, was second 
with 1,815. 































Training with units of the Regular 
Army was the most popular type, 7,346 
Reserve officers.having received in- 
struction in this manner; 522 were 
placed on temporary duty with the 
National Guard, while 2,032 received 
training at Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, 439 of which acted in the 
capacity of instructors. The various 
Army schools also served in the in- 
struction of Reserve officers, 202 hav- 
ing attended the special service schools 
of the various branches, in addition to 
the 15 War College students and four 
Command and General Staff Schoo! 
students. 

During the past fiscal year, five geo 
eral officers of the Organized Reserves 
received military training. The 4p 
portionment of other trainees 


grades is as follows: 
Colonels 
Lieut. Colonels 
Majors 
Captains 
lst Lieutenants 
2d Lieutenants 
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American Policy in Nicaragua 


“AMERICAN PoLticy IN NICARAGUA,” 
by Henry L. Stimson. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Of double interest to Army officers 
should be “American Policy in Nica- 
ragua;” first because a former Secre- 
tary of War wrote it, and, second, 
because, as a result of Mr. Stimson’s 
recommendations, a member of the 
military establishment, General Frank 
R. MeCoy has been nominated by the 
President to supervise the elections of 
Nicaragua in 1928. 

Mr. Stimson’s book is brief. It can 
be read in an hour. But it covers 
clearly and comprehensively the events 
that have led up to the present situa- 
tion in our neighbor republic, together 
with Mr. Stimson’s experiences there 
as a special representative of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and the guideposts for 
our future relations with the coun- 
tries to the south of us. 

There is too great a tendency to 
charge that every movement of our 
Department of State and its wor- 
thy assistants, the Marine Corps, is 
prompted by sinister motives. The 
words of Mr. Stimson are an answer 
to the mass of propaganda loose in 
this country crying out against the 
“imperialistic” grasping of the United 
States, 

In the past, officers of our Army 
have been called upon to exercise civil 
functions under various forms of gov- 
‘riment. The occupations of Cuba 





and Porto Rico are of one type. The 
government in the occupied zones of 
Germany was of another type. Will 
the future bring to them opportunities 
of yet other characteristics, such as 
the recent Tacna-Arica dispute or the 
present situation in Nicaragua? Mr. 
Stimson has discussed thoroughly the 
problems to be expected in the mission 
of aiding these more unfortunate re- 
publics to realize fair elections. He 
points out the lessons to be learned 
from the experiences of General Persh- 
ing and General Lassiter in Peru. 


Further, he has not failed to recog- 
nize in our interest in Nicaragua the 
factor of national defense. “This sit- 
uation does not arise,” he says, “out 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but from cer- 
tain broad principles of self-defense 
which govern the policy of the United 
States, as well as of all other nations 
which are in any way dependent upon 
the sea. They bear a much closer and 
more tangible relation to what I may 
call, for want of a better name, our 
Isthmian policy than they do to the 
Monroe Doctrine itself. Out of this 
principle of national self-preservation 
follows the corollary of our interest in 
the stability of the independent gov- 
ernments resting along the Caribbean 
and the Eastern Pacific.” 

Every word of this small book is 
thought provoking. It treats of a 
phase of foreign relations which every 
member of the armed forces of this 
country should understand. 
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Every Man a Brick 


“Every Man a Brick,” by Merritt 
M. Chambers, M. A., Instructor in 
Political Science at Oregon State 
Agricultural College. Public Schools 
Publishing Company. 100 pages; in- 
dexed. 


Anyone who may have to meet op- 
position to the R. O. T. C. will find 
“Every Man a Brick” and arsenal of 
ammunition. 

Part | is a historical sketch of mili- 
tary training in the schools of the 
United States, with charts that prove 
two facts conclusively: That the 
fourth-training idea is not by any 
means a new one, and that military 
training is today held in high repute 
us an educational factor in the best 
schools of the land. The figures that 
the author, himself an eminent school- 
man, here adduces will astonish both 
friend and foe of military training. 


Part II discusses such controverted 
questions as the legitimacy of youth- 
training in military leadership, the 
compulsory feature, the “militarism” 
of the “pro’s,” 
the “anti’s.” 


and the “redness” of 


Parts Il] and LV enter into a very 
careful and illuminating analysis of 
the whole question, and admirably 
succeed in “showing up” many of the 
wild statements and arguments of 
those who oppose the execution of 
parts of our military policy. 

An appendix carries a very helpful 
bibliography and topical index. 

As an antidote for the “Lane 
pamphlet” and similar inaccurate 
emissions, “Every Man a Brick” is a 
long needed boon. 


= Aerial Photographs 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS—CHakRacrep. 
ISTICS AND MILITARY APPLICATIONS, by 
Lieut. Dache M. Reeves, Air Corps. 
The Ronald Press. 312 pages, 123 
illustrations. Indexed. Price, 5, 
Reviewed by Major John B. Richard 
son, General Staff. 
















































New military instruments make 
their appearance from time to time, 
and it becomes necessary for soldiers 
to learn their use. An example is the 
aerial photograph, which formerly 
was primarily of interest to special: 
ists, but has now proved its value to 
all officers. 


The great advantage of aerial pho- 
tographs is the accuracy with whid 
they portray all ground features in 
detail. This very wealth of detail is 
sometimes confusing to officers accus 
tomed to conventional signs, especially 
in view of the lack of any book on 
the technique of using photographs. 
There has been an urgent need for 4 
practical explanation of the applica- 
tions of photographs to military prob 
lems, and this need is now most ad 
mirably met by Lieutenant Reeves 
book. 

This book fully describes and illus 
trates the appearance of the various 
ground features on photographs. I! 
discusses methods of obtaining the 
scale of photographs, and goes into 
a comparison of photographs with 
maps. In fact, aerial photographis are 
a form of map, and reading photo 
graphs is closely allied to map read 
ing. The book treats photograph 
reading in a clear and practical mab 
ner, and the many illustrations make 
it easy to understand. Upon reading 
this section of the book, I was sur 
prised at the amount of terrain it 
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formation which may be obtained 
from photographs with a little study. 
After discussing the characteristics 
of photographs, the book deals with 
the tactical applications. I was espe- 
cially interested in the chapters on 
infantry and machine guns. Knowl- 
edge of the terrain is of vital impor- 
tance in Warfare, and often such 
knowledge is limited by poor maps or 
other causes. It is then that photo- 
graphs are of especial importance. 
Lieutenant Reeves has shown in a 
skillful manner how photographs 
situations. The treatment is very 
thorough, with frequent use of illus- 
trative examples. 

The use of natural cover as a means 
of concealing activities is a’ sound 
principle, but is often incomplete, due 
to lack of time or faulty terrain 
knowledge. Hence, the use of a photo- 
graph as a means of visualizing the 
ground is of great value in making 
the most of all ground features. 
Photographie information becomes 
even more valuable when other sources 
are unreliable, or in night operations, 
when visibility is poor. 

As an old machine gunner, I was 
naturally interested in the applica- 
tions of photographs to machine gun 
operations. Effective fields of fire and 
‘concealment from enemy observation 
are the twin goals of the gunner, and 
the manner in which photographs aid 
in achieving these objectives is a reve- 
lation to me. A machine gunner who 
has once made use of photographs will 
never be without them in the future. 
Topography is a dominant factor in 
machine gunnery, and, regardless of 
other sources of knowledge available, 
aerial photographs are a real necessity 
for efficient operations. 





may be applied to definite military 


A book such as Aerial Photographs 
must naturally be read with care, but 
it is written in such a clear and in- 
telligible style that it will be found of 
great interest to all officers. It will 
well repay a careful reading, and it is 
my belief that the progressive officer 
will find this valuable book a neces- 
sary addition to his military library. 


La Legion Etrangere au Maroc 


Taken from a recent French book 
by Zinovi Pechkoff, entitled La Lieion 
Erranebre au Maroc, the following 
tale should interest soldiers every- 
where: 

Stationed at an isolated post in 
North Africa, probably not much dif- 
ferent from the Fort Zinderneuf in 
“Beau Geste,” a unit of the Foreign 
Legion that was running low on sup- 
plies was glad to greet the arrival of 
a Senegalese unit bringing a big con- 
signment of rations. This is the way 
the Legionnaires entertained their 
visitors. The arrival of a con- 
voy at an advanced post is a great op- 
portunity for the Legion. If a Legion- 
naire does not steal for himself, he 
makes it a point of honor to steal any- 
thing for the benefit of the Legion. 

In the morning when the Senegalese 
were preparing to leave our post, they 
were surprised to discover that their 
harness and equipment no longer fit- 
ted their animals. Equipment and 
harness, entirely new, had, in a single 
night, become old with use. There 
was the same number of mules, but 
some among them had become weaker 
and more feeble during the same night. 
A complete transformation had taken 
place. I do not know whether or not 
the Senegalese second lieutenant 
noticed these changes. I should not 
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have known it myself if my sergeant 
mule skinner had not told me about it 
while making his daily report. 

“T reported a few days ago,” he told 
me, “the bad state of our harness. Now 
I can say that there is nothing mis- 
sing, and that all our equipment is 
new.” 

“What are you trying to say?” I 
asked. “We have received nothing.” 

“No; we have received nothing; but 
we have secured everything that we 
lacked. It had to be done. We have 
several times asked the depot to re- 
place our worn equipment. There was 
never even a reply. It became neces- 
sary to renew it. What better occa- 
sion could we expect? We have re- 
placed everything. The Senegalese 
have the old harness; we have the 
new.” 

I reprimanded him: 

“I did not order it; the men did it 
themselves. Each member of the 
Legion is concerned with his own 
mule. They have been awaiting this 
occasion for a long time. And, after 
aJl, it is not for us; it is for the benefit 
of the service.” 

To steal a mule from another unit 
is a complicated affair. Each mule 
has a number marked on his hoof. It 
is therefore necessary to change this 
number. Mules are of different colors. 
They must be re-colored. Nothing can 
stop a Legionnaire. 

The Legionnaire never lacks equip- 
ment or food. When he goes to the 
depot to draw grain he always brings 
back several extra sacks; and the 
mules of the Legion are well nour- 
ished. When he goes to get fifteen 
head of cattle for meat he attempts 
always to secure two or three more. 





— 


All of this, he proclaims, is for thy 
benefit of the service. 

Punishment is inflicted on the Ip 
gionnaires from time to time for this 
They endure their punishment: jy; 
it never stops them. 

Passing near a herd of sheep, they 
always attempt to slip two or thre 
lambs under their clothes or get then 
into the train with the mules. In the 
silence of the march, I suddenly hear 
the “baa baa” of a sheep and I go to 
see whence it comes. Discovering 1 
little lamb, I begin to ask the men 
questions. No one ever knows where 
it came from. No one brought it there. 
No one has even seen it come. 





A Letter From a Reader 


The following interesting quotations 
are from a letter from Col. Robert W. 
Leonard, a member of the Association 
and a reader of the Journat of long 
standing: 

“Puleston’s book’ is excellent. It 
shows the mishaps that follow when 
civilians meddle in campaigns. Men 
who are trained to the services are 
frequently quite poor. However, they 
are better advisers and planners than 
civilians. 

“Had it not been for Stanton’s hold 
ing McDowell with 38,000 men a 
Fredericksburg, McClellan would have 
had twice as many men as Lee and 
could hardly have helped winning the 
Peninsula campaign. If Vance and 
Joe Bown had sent every available 
man to Lee, instead of keeping them 
for State defense, McClellan would 
have been cooped up as Cornwallis 
was in 1781. Our war between the 
States would have ended in 1862 and 





*The Dardanelles Expedition, by Capt. W. W. Puleston, U. S. N. 
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we would have been spared the bitter 
feeling that was felt in the South for 
a generation. We would have come 
together again for business reasons. 
Slavery was not an economic form of 
labor and would have been dropped. 
It was dropped in the North for that 
reason. Sentiment was not involved. 
We sold the able-bodied slaves and 


r the 


abolitionists. They declared that the 
slaves ought to be compensated and 
not the owners. I remember the 
vituperation on both sides of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

“T see that you advertise Hender- 
son’s “Stonewall Jackson.” This book 
is much read in England. Jackson 
may have had the makings of a great 









emancipated the others. They had to 
shift for themselves. There was a 
proposition in the *30’s to compensate 
owners, as England did. This was 
dropped principally because it met 
with violent opposition from the 


general, but he had no opportunity 
to display it. His fame rests on hav- 
ing beaten Fremont and Banks. Any- 
one could have done that—as the boys 
used to say when I went to school— 
‘with one hand tied behind his back.’ ” 








Cultural and Military Reading for the Army 


O stimulate the reading of choice works, both 

general and military, so necessary for the cul- 
tural and professional betterment of officers, the 
War Department has decided to inaugurate a read. 
ing course for officers. It does this in the belief 
that many officers would welcome such a guide for 
their leisure reading, if made interesting, progres- 


tions 
t W. 
ition 
long 


It 


hen sive in character and not burdensome. 

Men The proposed course will consist of approxi- 
are mately 200 selected books equally divided between 
they cultural and military works. The schedule of read- 


than ing will be in phases corresponding to the military 
phases of the average officer’s life. Reading for the 
periods between attendances at service schools will 
be designed to prepare the officer for the next 
course. 


old- 
at 
lave 


and In order to receive the best thought on the sub- 
the ject from both a cultural and military standpoint, 
and the War Department has requested the Superin- 
om tendent of the United States Military Academy, the 


Commandants of the Army War College, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the Special Service 
Schools, the Librarian of the Congressional Library 
and the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education 
to submit recommendations as to the books which 
might properly be included in the course. 
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Report of 25th Infantry Branch 


OL. A. J. DOUGHERTY, presi- 

dent of the 25th Infantry Branch 
of the Infantry Association, has sent 
in the following: 

“The local branch of the Infantry 
Association met at these headquarters 
on December 27, 1927, for a general 
discussion of the proposed promotion 
act. 


“It was the unanimous opinion of 
the officers of this camp: 

“a, That no change be made in the 
present law pertaining to the selection 
of Chiefs of Branch. 

“b. That in view of the present ex- 
cellent army school system and Class 
‘B’ regulations the provision requir- 
ing examination for promotion should 
not be adopted.” 


Branch Association Officers and 
Membership 


N intention to publish in this 
number of the INFANTRY JoUR- 
NAL a list of the local branches of the 
Infantry Association and their officers 
failed because of insufficient data. In 
only a few instances is there a record 
in this office of the names of the local 
officers. In order that this condition 
may be corrected, the Association asks 
all local officers, or, if there are none, 
the commanding officers of Infantry 
units, to send in as soon as practicable 
a list of the local branch officers. In- 
cidentally, we do not simply file these 
lists away and forget them, but we 
refer to them frequently. 
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In the meantime, the following isa 
list of the branches of the Association, 
together with the approximate per. 
centage of membership in each. While 
many of the expirations of member 
ship are very recent, all of the per 
centages can stand considerable bet. 
tering: 


Infantry School, 69%. 

Tank School, 65%. 

Washington, D. C., 90%. 

Fort Leavenworth, 76%. 

West Point, 59%. 

ist Infantry, 62%. 

2d Infantry (Fort Sheridan), 70%. 
2d Infantry (Fert Brady), 78%. 

3d Infantry, 76%. 

4th Infantry (Ft. Geo. Wright), 81%. 
4th Infantry (Fort Lincoln), 58%. 
5th Infantry (Fort Williams), 75%. 
5th Infantry (Fort McKinley), 70%. 
6th Infantry, 72%. 

7th Inf. (Vancouver Barracks), 68%. 
7th Inf. (Chilkoot Barracks), 65%. 
8th Infantry (Fort Screven), 74%. 
8th Infantry (Fort Moultrie), 78%. 
9th Infantry, 64%. 

10th Infantry (Fort Thomas), 66%. 
10th Infantry (Fort Hayes), 58%. 
1ith Infantry, 69%. 

12th Infantry (Fort Howard), 70%. 
12th Infantry (Ft. Washington) , 72% 
13th Infantry (Fort Andrews), 60%. 
13th Infantry (Fort Strong), 65%. 
13th Infantry (Fort Adams), 60%. 
14th Infantry, 58%. 

15th Infantry, 98%. 

16th Infantry (Fort Jay), 68%. 
16th Infantry (Camp Dix), 60%. 
17th Infantry (Fort Crook), 60%. 
17th Infantry (Ft. Des Moines), 45% 
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18th Infantry (Fort Slocum), 70%. 
18th Infantry (Camp Dix), 80%. 
19th Infantry, 50%. 





— 
oth Infantry, 62%. 
g isa ost Infantry, 48%. 
ation 2°94 Infantry (Fort McPherson), 74%. 
© per 934 Infantry, 61%. 
While 4th Infantry, included with Infantry 
"ber School. 
wae 95th Infantry, 68%. 
© bet %th Infantry, 70%. 





7th Infantry, 50%. 
8th Infantry (Fort Niagara), 76%. 
98th Inf. (Madison Barracks), 70%. 
8th Infantry (Fort Ontario), 68%. 
29th Infantry, included with Infantry 
School. 
30th Inf. (Camp Del Monte), 50%. 
0%. 30th Infantry (Presidio of San Fran- 
%. 


dist Infantry, 45%. 


cisco), 5D 


814%. ‘4th Infantry, 86%. 
%, dsth Infantry (Fort Douglas), 64%. 
5%. 38th Infantry (Fort Sill), 66%. 
70%, 45th Infantry, 40%. 
5ith Infantry, 42%. 
68%, f5th Infantry, 70%. 
1%. 
, Es 
8%. 


Special Announcement 


6%. N the back cover of this JouRNAL 
%. there is a special announcement. 


The purpose of this announcement is 
0%. to inform all members of the Associa- 
12%. tion that they can now buy from their 
60%. Book Department at unusually low 
1%. prices automobile tires of the highest 
1%. quality. 

The tires that the Book Department 

oflers are Murray tires. Murray tires 
ho. 
45%. 


are the equal of any on the market. 
They are of the highest quality, are 
highly reliable and give great satis- 
faction. 

So completely does the Murray 
Company believe in its product that 
it is just announcing a 24,000-miie 
guarantee on the De Luxe tires, if the 
user will not misuse or abuse the tire 
and will go to the distributor every 
month for free service and advice. On 
the Standard line the Murray Com- 
pany is announcing an unconditional 
guarantee that covers anything and 
everything that may happen to a tire 
during one year, again provided that 
the owner come in to the dealer once 
a month for free service. In view of 
the fact that the Infantry Association 
does not and can not maintain a ser- 
vice station, that it sells principally by 
mail, and that it sells at wholesale 
prices, it is not in a position to carry 
out the exact provisions of these 
guarantees. Jt does, however, stand 
back of the Murray tires. Therefore, 
a purchaser of Murray tires through 
the Association can assure himself of 
the service and satisfaction that the 
Murray guarantee proves are built 
into Murray tires. 

On account of the extremely favor- 


‘able arrangement that the Association 


has made with the Murray Rubber 
Company, the Book Department is 
glad to announce that it offers the full 
line of Murray tires for sale at whole- 
sale list prices, transportation pre- 
paid, and subject to the 5 per cent 
members’ discount on accounts paid 
within 30 days. 
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